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President Johnson’s Tribute 


It is with great pride that I salute the Foreign Service on this 
occasion—the fortieth anniversary of the Act of Congress which 
made possible the Service as we know it today. These have been 
years when the Foreign Service has contributed enormously to this 
country's security. 

It has been said that the Foreign Serviceis the front line of our 
effort in the field of foreign affairs. And while the very nature of 
the work done by the front line often denies it the public recogni- 
tion it deserves, the assistance given to a young and struggling 
nation, the rift repaired here, the smouldering fire damped down 
there—all contribute importantly to world peace. 

Six years ago, as Chairman of a Senate Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations, I had occasion to say: 

"At the moment, our future rests upon the shoulders of the 
diplomatic corps. If diplomacy fails, our future will rest upon 
other shoulders and no one can contemplate the results with a 
feeling of ease.'"' 

This is as true as it was then. Our future does rest with the 
diplomatic corps~—and I am happy to say that the shoulders of our 


corps are broad and strong. 
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TO OUR READERS: 


This issue of the News Letter is published on July 1 
instead of the 15th to coincide with the fortieth anni- 
versary of the Foreign Service. Because of the earlier 
closing date, many contributed articles and several 
regular features were omitted. The News Letter will 
return to its regular publication date in August when 
regular features and departments will be carried along 
with as much contributed material as space permits. 
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The Department of State News 
Letter is published monthly by the 
Bureau of Administration to acquaint 
the Department's officers and em- 
ployees, at home and abroad, with 
developments of interest which may 
affect operations or personnel. 
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rial for publication is the 23rd of each 
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TO OUR READERS: EDITORIAL STAFF 


This issue of the News Letter is published on July 1 Editor Gerson H. Lush 
instead of the 15th to coincide with the fortieth anni- 
versary of the Foreign Service. Because of the earlier 
closing date, many contributed articles and several Staff Assistant Bornett B. Lester 
regular features were omitted. The News Letter will 
return to its regular publication date in August when Staff Assistant Richard Mintz 
regular features and departments will be carried along 
with as much contributed material as space permits. Staff Assistant Nadine Eilskov 


Associate Editor Paul W. Ramsey 





SECRETARY RUSK: 


T gives me great pleasure on the 

40th anniversary of the Rogers Act 
to join in commemorating this land- 
mark in the history of the Foreign 
Service. By unifying the Diplomatic 
and Consular Services into one career 
service, based on merit and free of 
political considerations, this act 
launched the Foreign Service as we 
know it today, and gave it the capacity 
to meet responsibilities that have great- 
ly increased in both scope and variety 
in the past forty years. 

The number of countries with which 
the United States has diplomatic re- 
lations has more than doubled since 
1924; 47 new nations have achieved 
independence since 1945 alone. The 


complexity and difficulty of the prob- 
lems faced by our representatives 
around the world have grown im- 
measurably. The stakes in the struggle 
for a world of free and independent 
nations have never been higher. 

Our capacity to meet the challenge 
of conducting foreign relations in this 
dynamic and changing world is due in 
large measure to the vision of those 
who through the years have contributed 
to the legislative and administrative 
evolution of the Foreign Service. We 
are deeply indebted to the late Rep- 
resentative John Jacob Rogers and to 
the late Assistant Secretary of State 
Wilbur J. Carr for their roles in chart- 
ing the course that we have followed. 
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The Foreign Service: 


Four Decades of Development 


By RICHARD S. PATTERSON 
Of the Historical Office 
Bureau of Public Affairs 


ULY 1, 1964, marks the fortieth 

anniversary of a notable event 
in the development of the American 
Foreign Service: the going into 
force of the Rogers Act. 

The Rogers Act climaxed 30 
years of striving toward a career 
service for American representa- 
tives abroad. More directly, it 
stemmed fromthe 
position and re- #e 
sponsibilities of | 
the United States 
on emerging from 
World War Iasa ff 
great power. Its 
official titlein- 
cludes the words, 
"For the reor- 
ganization andim- 
provement of the 
Foreign Service of 
the United States.'' Its popular 
name comes from Representative 
John Jacob Rogers, of Massachu- 
setts, who for five years fostered 
the bill in Congress. Its co-author 
was Wilbur J, Carr, then Director 
of the Consular Service, later for 
13 years Assistant Secretary of 
State, and now an almost legendary 
figure in the history ofthe Departe 
ment andthe Foreign Service. Carr 
participated at least equally with 
Rogers in formulating, redrafting, 
and supporting the bill. Moreover, 
he won crucial backing for it from 
Secretary Hughes. Approved by 
President Coolidge on May 24, 
1924, the Rogers Act has been 
calledCarr's "triumph" andCarr's 
"monument," 

Principal achievement of the 
Rogers Act was its welding of the 
separate Diplomatic and Consular 
Services into a single ''Foreign 
Service of the United States,.'' The 
act used the term ''Foreign Serve 
ice officer'' to denote permanent 
officers below the grade of min- 
ister. All such officers became 





Mr. Patterson 


subject to promotion on merit and 
to assignment in either the diplo- 
matic or the consular branch, New 
appointments to the Service were 
to be made after examination and 
a period of probation or by trans- 
fer from the Department after five 
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years' service. All appointments 
were to be to a class rather 
than to a post, and officers were 
to be assigned to posts and trans- 
ferred from one to another accord- 
ing tothe bestinterests of the Serv- 
ice. Classes were numbered from 
9 to 1 with salaries from $3,000 
to $9,000, plus an unclassified 
group with salaries from $1,500to 
$3,000. To avoid overloading the 
upper classes and thus limiting 
promotion opportunities, the num- 
ber in each of classes 6 through 
1 was restricted to a certain 
percentage of the membership of 
the Service. All recommendations 
for new appointments and for pro- 
motions were to be made by the 
Secretary of State to the Presi- 
dent, 


Amonc its other features, the 
Rogers Act raised salaries; al- 
lowed assignment of ForeignServ- 
ice officers to the Department 
without loss of pay; provided for 
subsequent readmission to the 
Service of career officers ap- 
pointed as chiefs of mission; 
founded a Foreign Service retire- 
ment and disability system; au- 
thorized payment of representa- 
tion allowances to missions and 
certain consulates; and permitted 
ordering home, with family travel 


and subsistence expenses paid, of 
officers with three years! service 
abroad, Among conditions the act 
sought to change were prerequi- 
sites of wealth and political in- 
fluence for appointment to the top 
diplomatic posts; requirement of 
independent means for service as 
diplomatic secretaries; barriers 
to transfer between the diplomatic 
and consular branches and between 
the field and the Department; and 
limits on consular promotions im- 
posed by a system that, instead of 
permitting retirement, let aged 
officers live out their years in the 
few wellepaying posts. Asaformer 
Foreign Service officer has said, 
the Rogers Act ''created the first 
American professional diplomatic 
service," 

The new Service under the 
Rogers Act comprised 122 former 
diplomatic officers and 511 former 
consular officers, or 633 in all. 
At first the act stimulated en- 
thusiasm and raised morale and 
efficiency. It also arousedinterest 
in the Service as a career, as 
shown by the number of candidates 
taking the first entrance examina- 
tions in January 1925, Blazing the 
way for non-discrimination as to 
sex and race, this examination 
gave the Service its second woman 
member (Pattie H., Field; the first 
was Lucile Atcherson, appointed 


The Figures on 40 Years of Growth 


Development of the Foreign 
Service since the Rogers Act 
became effective 40 years ago 
can be summed up simply yet 
dramatically in figures. 

On July |, 1924, the estab- 
lishment consisted of 54 diplo- 
matic posts, 319 consular posts, 
and 88 consular agencies, while 
personnel comprised 633 For- 
eign Service officers and per- 
haps an equal number of Ameri- 
can clerks. 

Forty years later the estab- 
lishment consists of 119 diplo- 
matic posts, 152 consular posts, 
5 special offices, and |6consu- 
lar agencies, while personnel 


comprises 108 chiefs of mis- 
sion, 3,651 other Foreign Serv- 
ice officers, 1,296 Reserve of- 
ficers, 4,071 Staff officers, and 
14 consular agents and unclas- 
sified officers, or 9,140 in all 
(of whom 2,559 are women and 
126 are Negroes). 


These 40 years have wit- 
nessed a general rising of the 
percentage of career officers 
holding positions as chiefs of 
mission: 35 percent in 1924; 52 
in 1928; 53 in 1932; 48 in 1936; 
53 in 1940; 62 in 1944; 63 in 
1948; 66 in 1952; 64 in 1956; 71 
in 1960; and 68 in 1964, 








CLASS OF 1925--Members of the Class of 1925--the first class after 
the passage of the Rogers Act of 1924--are shown here with of- 
ficials of the Department. They are, left to right, front row: Dur- 
Hugh Wilson, J. Butler Wright, 
Joseph C. Grew, Wilbur J. Carr, Herbert C. Hengstler, William Daw- 
son. Second row, left to right, Harvey Gerry, Gustavus G. Reini- 


ward Grinstead, Ralph J. Totten, 


December 4, 1922) and its first 
Negro member to rise inthe Serv= 
ice to the rank of career minister 
(Clifton R. Wharton, now Ambas- 
sador to Norway). Under the act 
President Coolidge created aFor- 
eign Service Personnel Board; and 
the Department established a For- 
eign Service School Board and a 
school, which graduated its first 
class September 1,1925,Inmaking 
recommendations for promotions 
under the act, however, the Pere- 
sonnel Board adopted practices 
that gave a disproportionate share 
to the diplomatic officers. Dis- 
satisfaction and objections on the 
part of the consular officers led 
to a House request for information 
and to a Senate resolution calling 
for an investigation. Criticizing 
the Department's administration of 
the act, the Foreign Relations 
Committee made recommendations 
that were incorporated into the 
Moses-Linthicum Act of 1931, 


In the 1920's developments both 
favorable and unfavorable followed 
on the Rogers Act. Stiff competitive 
examinations, written and oral, 
selected for admissionto the Serv- 
ice able young men dedicated to 
diplomacy as a career, With fore- 
sight, the Department began as- 
signing some gifted junior officers 
to study the languages, history, and 
social problems of Russia, the 
Far East, and the Arab countries— 
all later critical areas. 

The Foreign Service Buildings 
Act approved May 7, 1926, pro- 
vided for a Foreign Service Build- 
ings Commission and authorized 
the acquiring and using of sites 
and buildings in foreign cities for 


4 


diplomatic and consular estabe- 
lishments, 
Noting in November 1926 that 


only 19 out of 50 ambassadors 
and ministers were then career 
men, Under Secretary Grew urged 
Secretary Kellogg to "put...up 
Squarely to the President" the de- 
sirability of replacing various ine 
efficient political chiefs of mission 
with Foreign Service officers. 


S HORT-sighted measures of 
Government economy in an era of 
prosperity cut off promotions and 
other benefits promised by the 
Rogers Act, causing discourage- 
ment and discontent, When Henry 
L. Stimson became Secretary of 
State in March 1929, he found the 
morale of the Service low, 

Under Stimson the financial 
situation improved, In the appro- 
priations for 1929 and 1930 the 
Department reaped the rewards 
of Carr's struggle in 1927 to have 
Kellogg appeal to President Cool- 
idge on behalf of the budget. More- 
over, President Hoover understood 
the need for money for the conduct 
of foreign relations, and Stimson 
in 1929 and 1930 was persuasive 
with the House Appropriations 
Committee. Congress provided 
funds for promotions; commenced 
furnishing allowances for rent, 
heat, and light for living quarters 
of American employees abroad; 
and voted modest representation 
allowances, 


On February 23, 1931, Presi- 
dent Hoover approved the Moses- 
Linthicum Act, effective July 1, 
which amended and amplified the 


ger, Angus |. Ward, Franklin B. Frost, Julius C. Holmes, David 
Williamson, Selden Chapin, Robert C. Rasche, Miss Pattie Field. 
Third row: James E. McKenna, Robert L. Buell, Allan D. Dawson, 
David. McKendree Key, Stanley Woodward, Charles Henry Coster, Clay- 
son W. Aldridge, Royal R. Jordan and J. Paul Paxton. The first ex- 
aminations under the new Rogers Act were held in January 1925. 


Rogers Act. Sponsored by Sena- 
tor George H. Moses, who had 
been Minister to Greece and 
Montenegro in 1909-1912, and by 
Representative John C, Linthicum, 
this act remedied various defects 
of the earlier one and otherwise 
advanced the development of the 
Foreign Service. 

It reorganized the ForeignServ- 
ice Personnel Board to assure its 
impartiality; modified the system 
of officer classification, raised 
salaries, and instituted automatic 
within-class increases; and proe- 
vided for representation and post 
allowances, annual and sick leave 
with pay, a more liberal retire- 
ment system, and career status 
for Foreign Service clerks, Al- 
together, the act represented sub- 
stantial improvement in both pay 
and working conditions, 

The depression of the 1930's 
canceled the gains under the 
Moses-Linthicum Act. Govern- 
ment economizing suspended pro- 
motions, reduced salaries 15 per- 
cent, abolished post and represen- 
tation allowances, cut allowances 
for rent, heat, and light by 65 per- 
cent, and eliminated home leave at 
Government expense. Devaluation 
of the dollar slashed further the 
purchasing power of salaries al- 
ready cut. Officers and their fami- 
lies everywhere suffered hardship 
and distress. 


From July 1, 1932, to Decem- 
ber 1934 the number of officers 
in the Service dropped from 762 
to 688, or almost 10 percent, 
Lack of funds for recruitment 
left a gap of 4 years when no 
one entered the Service. Rigid 
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The First Women Chiefs of Mission Were Appointed in 1930's 





economy following President 
Roosevelt's demand for reduced 
expenses in March 1933 further 
injured both the Department and the 





change added 105 commercial at- 
tachés and 9 agricultural attachés 
to the Foreign Service. 


cies were relatively simple mat- 
ters. 


On October |, 1939, the Serv- D 
Foreign Service, ice numbered 55 chiefs of mis- : Rha : 
Secretary Hull's first telegram sion, 833 career officers, 221 eee sade eae 
to the posts abroad was one of non-career vice consuls, 1,662 Pesatan Sesvice crested Sev ttealt 
regret for cutting the staffs to clerks, and 1,250 miscellaneous a ed of outstanding effective- 
ee ee Assistant Secretary employees, or 4,021 persons in ness. Officers in trying situations 
Carr, in charge ; of the budget, all. ’ throughout the world displayed de- 
continued the policy of economy A new departure in the 1930's Jotion to duty, int it d 1: 
; ; ; . y, integrity, and zeal; 
by asking Congress only for just was President Roosevelt's appoint- they worked hard for long hours 
enough, ment of the first women chiefs using judgment and cntiidd 
In the face of vastly increasing of mission: Mrs, Ruth BryanOwen, knowledge and many skills in any 
demands for its services as world daughter of William Jennings number of fields; and the chronicle 
conditions swept toward chaos,the Bryan, as Minister to Denmark, oftheir acts of courage and heroism 
Foreign Service struggled along April 13, 1933; and Mrs. Florence ;, China, in Ethiopia, in Spain, and 
i with insufficient funds. Jaffray Harriman as Minister to tinal is long mead splendid 
By the latter half of 1935, with Norway, May 4, 1937. Wien Weel Wee 2 ase 
id the worst of the depression past, | During the first 15 years follow- Europe, the Service assumed stag- 
Id. the Service had most of the salary ing the Rogers Act=the years just gering additional tasks. These in- 
on, and allowance benefits granted by before World War IIl—the Foreign cluded evacuating picahaadia from 
a the Moses- Linthicum Act. Follow- Se rvice grew and developed, combat zones, representing bellig- 
r ing resumption of entranceexami- through trials andtestings and good erent interests, exchanging prison- 
25. nations that year, the officer staff times and bad, into a compact, ers of war Se iain liaison 
begantoincreaseuntilonMarch3l, well-knit, self-confident body have with the Red Cross, ond tended 
a- 1939, it numbered 723. ing esprit de corps and an aware- complex visa and refugee prob- 
oe ness of being elite. lems. Extra officers needed at 
b P In general, its functions were posts where work had increased 
y RESIDENT Roosevelt's Reor- the traditional ones of represent- were drawn from those closed by 
oF ganization Plan No, II, which be- ing, reporting, negotiating, pro- the war. For the moment the Serv- 
_ came effective July 1,1939,trans- tecting American citizens andin- ice could meet its increasing re- 
a ferred from the Departments of terests, promoting trade, andper- sponsibilities, 
- Commerce and Agriculture tothe forming the usual consular tasks, The year 1941 brought crashing 
Department of State the Foreign Since it was relatively small and events. They changed the direction 
Sete Commerce Service (established (by 1939) the only instrument of of American foreign policy, 
a 1927) and the Foreign Agricultural United States representation sparked a vast expansionof foreign 
os Service (established 1930), thus abroad, its direction and ad- activities, and pulled a host of 
ed amalgamating three American ministration and the coordination civilian agents overseas, In the 
oe services operating abroad, This of its work with that of other agen- (See HISTORY, page 28) 
ost 
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GOOD OLD DAYS--Ambessador at Large Liewellyn E. Thompson and Albert E. Clattenburg, William Karnes, John H. Madonne, Sydney G. 
em- Ambassador Charles E. Bohlen are among the graduates of the For- Gest. Third row, left to right, Dorsey Fisher, R. Borden Reams, 
‘ers eign Service Class of 1929, shown here with key officials of the Stuart Allen, Robert S. Ward, Daniel McCoy Braddock. Fourth row, 
762 Department in front of Old State. First row, left to right, Norris left to right, Warren M. Chase, Hiram Bingham, Jr., Ambassador 
ent B. Chipman, G. Howland Shaw, Edward J. Norton, William R. Cas- Thompson, Henry S. Villard, Margoret Warner, Claude A. Buss. This 
: tle, Jr., Wilbur J. Carr, Nelson T. Johnson, James B. Stewart, is one of the many historic photographs on the walls of the Diplomatic 
nent William H. Hessler. Second row, left to right, Ambassador Bohlen, | and Consular Officers Retired (DACOR) headquorters in Washing- 
, aa Alvin T. Rowe, Jr., Robert G. McGregor, Jr., Nelle B. Stogsdall, ton which were loaned to the News Letter for this special issue. 
igi 
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Ceremony Marks 
FS Anniversary; 
Court Dedicated 


A dual ceremony in the Depart- 
ment on July 1 commemorated the 
fortieth anniversary of the Rogers 
Act and at the same time formally 
dedicated the South Court of the 
Department Building as a Memori- 
al Court, 

Secretary Rusk was scheduled to 
address about 1,000 invited guests 
including all retired Foreign Serv- 
ice officers and their wives or 
widows, Congressional and White 
House dignitaries and representa- 
tives from other Departments and 
Agencies. Deputy Under Secretary 
for Administration William J. 
Crockett planned to deliver the 
opening remarks. 

During the ceremony, a bronze 
plaque on the threshold stone of the 
Memorial Court was to be unveiled. 
It bears this inscription: 

"This court is dedicated to the 
memory of those who gave their 
lives for the cause of peace and 
friendship among nations." 

A series of small, bronze 
plaques have also been placed 
around the court fountain. Each of 
the plaques bears the inscription 
of a particular category of persons 
to whose memory the courtis being 
dedicated: ''Foreign Service Per- 
sonnel"; "Armed Forces Mem- 
bers"; ''Peace Corps Volunteers"; 
"U.S. Marine Guards"; and ''U.N. 
Personnel."' At the center of the 
fountain is the large bronze statue 
symbolizing ''the vitality, immen- 
sity, order and mystery ofthe uni- 
verse'' designed by the noted sculp- 
tor Marshall W. Fredericks. 

An exhibition on the ''Foreign 
Service 40 years ago and now'' will 
be shown in the exhibition hall ad- 
joining the court. 


With extremely rare exceptions, 
I found that our diplomats and con- 
suls abroad brought to bear, in 
trying situations, allthe efficiency, 
integrity, and zeal we could have 
asked of them. Our diplomacy was 
no longer synonymous with apleas- 
ant, easy-going existence. Now it 
meant hard work, long hours, tech- 
nical knowledge in a variety of 
fields, objectivity, skill in nego- 
tiations, and, on occasion, ex- 
posure to physical danger. 
From The Memoirs of Cordell Hull 








MEMORIAL--This is the plaque that was imbedded in the paving of 
the Department's Memorial Court at dedication ceremonies July 1. 





A Message from the AFSA President 


The American Foreign Service 
Association joins with the Foreign 
Service in celebrating its own 
fortieth birthday. It was a small 
group of officers 
in the Consular 
Service who forme 
ed the American 
Consular As-« 
sociation in 1918; 
officers in the 
Diplomatic Serve 
ice had no simie 
lar organization. 
When the Foreign 
Service was ese 
tablished by the 
Rogers Act in 1924, the Consular 
Association was reorganized asthe 
American Foreign Service Ase 
sociation, with membership open 
to all officers in the new single 
Service. 

The original membership of the 
Consular Association was 17. After 
the reorganization, Foreign Serv- 
ice Association membership 
reached about 500. Since World 
War II, membership has been 
opened to AID and USIA personnel 
and today has reached about 6,000. 





Mr. Johnson 


Size of membership is not, of 
course, the whole story of the Ase 
sociation but is the obvious and 
convenient means of pointing out 
that the Association has also grown 
apace with our country's increase 
ing participation in the world's af- 
fairs. Significant, too, are the di- 
versified programs and projects 
of the Association, both present 
and planned, which realistically 
take into account the broad range 
of disciplines, skills and interests 
which are today taken for granted 
in the conduct of our foreign re- 
lations but which were not taken 
for granted, nor expected, forty 
years ago. 

It is my earnest hope that the 
Association will be able ever more 


vigorously to pursue its objectives 
of increasing the professional 
competence and welfare of its 
members, and thus strengthen our 
ability to contribute tothe security 
and well-being of this great land 
that we all serve. 


U. Alexis Johnson 
President 
American Foreign Service Association 


Loy Henderson’s 


Recruitment Plea 


eeeF Or more than 180 years, the 
men and women of the Foreign 
Service have stood ready tosacri- 
fice their interests, their comforts 
andtheir lives for the United States, 
They have stuck to their posts in 
the face of earthquakes, floods, 
revolutions and wars, They have 
carried on regardless of cholera 
epidemics and worse,,, 

Duty is a watchword with them, 
A State Department courier who 
was aboard a plane that crashedin 
flames near Vienna in Octo- 
ber, 1955, didn't think about his 
frightful injuries and burns, In spite 
of the excruciating pain he was 
in, he declined all medical care 
until he'd delivered his papers in- 
to safe hands,.. 

eeelhe greatest satisfaction of 
all, of course, is the realization 
that you are helping your country 
and advancing the principles on 
which our national and international 
life is based, Especially is this 
so today, At a moment when hu- 
manity is at the crossroads, For- 
eign Service people are in a po- 
sition to help guide it along the 
path of peace and freedom,,. 


Loy W. Henderson, 1958 
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A_NEW “WRISTON REPORT” 





Our Foreign Service--and Others 


By HENRY M. WRISTON 


HE Rogers Act was passed forty 

years ago. It is high time 
Americans got over any sense of 
inferiority about our Foreign Serv= 
ice. It is one of two such services 
not disrupted by 
war, defeat, revo- 
lution or dictator- 


ship. Yet there 
survives an un- 
derlying feeling 


that other nations 
are better at 
diplomacy. This 
is simply another 
case of the old ile 
lusion that the 
grass is greener 
in the other fellow's field. 





Dr. Wriston 


Our Foreign Service has some 
unique characteristics, but most of 
its qualities are the common prop- 
erty of many nations, Those who 
adopt diplomacy as a profession 
tend to take their color from its 
history and traditions, Nearly 
everyone has some concept of what 
is meant by the "military mind" 
as distinguished from civilian 
modes of thought, In like manner 
diplomacy has its distinctive discie 
pline and its practitioners, from 
whatever country, tend to develop 
some striking similarities, 


This fact was evident in the 
American service even before the 
Rogers Act, for we already had a 
cadre of professionals, who es- 
chewed partisan politics, and were 
ready to serve any administration. 
In the light of our history that was 
remarkable. The first Congress 
under the Constitution clearly re- 
garded foreign relations as a passe 
ing phase. That is why the name 
of the department was changed 
from "foreign affairs" to ''state'' 
«-to give it something to do after 
diplomacy withered away. 


During the long isolationist 
period many Congressmen would 
have echoed Trotsky's dismayed 
exclamation, ''What, are we going 
to have foreign relations?" When 





Dr. Wriston, whose name is perpetuated in 
the ‘“‘Wriston Report,"’ the document which 
led to integration of Department and Foreign 
Service personnel, is widely known for his 
scholarly work in the field of foreign affairs. 
He is president emeritus of Brown University, 
chairman of the American Assembly and presi- 
dent of the Council on Foreign Relations. 
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early hopes were clearly defeated, 
there was a determination to have 
our diplomacy different from 
others. Harold Nicolson said 
Americans "brought with them 
their dislike of European institu- 
tions, their distrust of diplomacy, 
and their missionary faith in the 
equality of man," 

Politicians spoke with pride of 
"shirt sleeves diplomacy" in scorn 
of the formality, the patois, the 
methods of European diplomats, 
Secretary Marcy issuedhis famous 
"black coat circular" forbidding 
diplomatic uniforms, a move de- 
signed to stress our break with 
European tradition. By 1924 no 
one any longer boasted of shirt 
sleeves diplomacy. Indeed we had 
come so far along the road to 
conformity that the complaints of 
the professionals began to sound 
more and more like those of other 
nations. 

Niggardly support waseand still 
is=the universal complaint of 
diplomats around the world. While 
lavish funds are voted for the mili- 
tary, the agency designed to keep 
the peace is kept on starvation ra- 
tions. Partly for this reason, in 
the United States as elsewhere, 
members of the professional corps 
long tended to be men of independ- 
ent means. The Rogers Act, among 
other objectives, sought further to 
democratize our service. Evenso, 
it took many years before men 
without private resources entered 
upon a professional career with 
confidence. Nevertheless democ- 
ratization proceeded more rapid- 
ly here than in countries with royal 
traditions and titled privileges, 
Today the American Foreign Serv- 
ice is as hospitable to talent, as 
democratic in composition, and as 
professional in spirit as any inthe 
world, 


Aut foreign services have had 
to face the relationshp between the 
diplomatic and the consular 
branches, The differences in func- 
tion were long both substantial and 
clear. But as the world has become 
more compact and governments 
have come to play an ever larger 
economic role the differences have 
become less and less significant. 
The Rogers Act took a bold step 
in consolidating the two branches. 
But that aim was stoutly resisted 
by the members of the diplomatic 


branch, One of the ablest and most 
widely respected was an Under Sec- 
retary; who wrote: ''There will be 
no 'weaving back and forth' between 
the two branches as the Consuls 
wish....The two jobs are as dif- 
ferent as that of the Army andNavy, 
and if you try to train a man for 
both he will make a success of 
neither,'' It took not only a legal 
opinion but the threat of a Senate 
inquiry to initiate compliance with 
the spirit of the law. 


Tue British did not make a like 
effort at consolidation until the 
Eden reforms in 1943, As in the 
United States earlier there was 
resistance to the change. Despite 
footedragging, which could be il- 
lustrated by experience in other 
nations, the process of amalgama- 
tion has spread around the world, 

Opposition to inevitable change 
has contributed to the public im- 
pression that the diplomatic es- 
tablishment is out of step with the 
times. A French report said diploe 
mats collectively constituted "a 
professional expert bureaucracy, 
resisting subtly but often effective- 
ly all efforts of politicians and 


parliamentarians to adopt new 
courses towards new destina- 
tions," 


To some extent this inhospitali- 
ty to change promoted the develop- 
ment of separate, and often come- 
peting, commercial, agricultural, 
cultural, informational and labor 
foreign services. Ultimately they, 
too, like the consuls will have to 
be integrated. The United States 
put the foreign services of the De- 
partments of Commerce and Agri- 
culture into the Foreign Service in 
1939, though in 1954 Agriculture, 
feeling that it was not really ace 
cepted, went its own way again. 
The Plowden Report in the United 
Kingdom now proposes the absorp- 
tion of the Trade Commission 
Service as well as the Commone 
wealth Service into the new Diploe 
matic Service. 

Our Foreign Service shares with 
others the relationship of the cen- 
tral agency with the diplomats in 
the field. A French parliamentary 
inquiry, in 1947, highlighted the 
depth and width of the rift between 
the Quai d'Orsay and diplomats 
serving abroad—despite the legal 
presumption of unity. Unity was a 
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fiction, alienation was the fact. 
Those inthe ''external"' service had 
few Paris assignments while those 
in the "sedentary" group followed 
their careers in a closed man- 
darin system in the capital. It was 
asserted that the diplomatic 
machine functioned in two virtually 
watertight compartments, 

Britain united the Foreign Of- 
fice and the Diplomatic Service at 
about the time the Rogers Act was 
adopted, It put an end to the kind 
of difficulty the French continued 
to experience until after the war. 
Other nations have, in general, fole 
lowed the same pattern of action. 


Way did the integration of State 
Department officers into the For- 
eign Service prove more difficult 
than like action elsewhere? The 
reason is that the United States 
is only gradually developing atrue 
professional civil service. 

What we call our civil service 
originated as a defense against the 
spoils system; its fundamental ob- 
jective was negative; it was more 
a security of job arrangement than 
a true professional cadre of none 
political public servants, It ine 
cluded everyone from messengers 
up as high as a civil servant could 
climb, which until relatively re- 
cently was seldom very high. 

There was no adequate inspec- 
tion, no orderly method of promo- 
tion, no respectable personnel sys-~ 
tem, and no "selection out" 
process. In short, the disparities 
in entrance requirements, pro- 
motion process, salary scales, re- 
tirement and other provisions be- 
tween the domestic bureaucracy 
and the Foreign Service were so 
great as to make it enormously 
difficult to join the two. 


Thus "lateral entry'' into the 
Foreign Service, though provided 
by law, was almost negligible, It 
would have been slender even if it 
had met with the cordial coopera- 
tion of Foreign Service officers, 
which it clearly did not. Thus no 
gradual, orderly process was 
available. The only recourse was a 
painful surgical operation-—the 
more drastic because too long de- 
layed. Inevitably there was pain, 
and scars that only time could heal. 

Ten years after the operation a 
few observations are pertinent. 

First, the projection of the 
"needs'' of the Foreign Service for 
officers and Congressional pro- 
visions for meeting those needs had 
both been utterly inadequate. With- 
out the integration program the 
staffing of the extraordinary nume- 
ber of new embassies, occasioned 
by the collapse of colonialism, 
would not have been possible, 

Second, fear that the middle 


grades would be so badly over- 
staffed as to block promotion for 
later entrants proved groundless, 
Eloquent testimony regarding that 
was supplied by the handsome 
volume Department of State 1963. 
It told of a 'new and vigorous 
lateral entry program...under 
which men and women with special 
skills can be brought into the mid- 
dle and upper grades...princi- 
pally from among the other per- 
sonnel of the Department." 

Third, as some recent testimony 
before a House subcommittee dra- 
matizes, even now it is not possi- 
ble to supply enough desk officers 
with experience in the country with 
whose relations they are con- 
cerned. 

Nearly all foreign services feel 
by-passed or down-graded by hav- 
ing officials come out from the 
capital to take over vital matters. 
This is an old complaint. Lloyd 
George, as Prime Minister, didnot 
hesitate to take over; ''Diplomats,"' 
he said scornfully, ''were invented 
simply to waste time." Neville 
Chamberlain certainly paid scant 
heed to the professionals. Matters 
went so far that the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry asserted in the House of 
Lords in 1944: "It may be a harsh 
thing to say that the Foreign Office 
has not existed since the days of 
Sir Edward Grey." 

Woodrow Wilson and Franklin 
Roosevelt often neglected the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. Of course the dictators-- 
Mussolini, Stalin and other ''domi- 
nant"' figures used professionals 
only when they saw fit. The in- 


creasing frequency of meetings 
among heads of state, heads of gov- 
ernment and foreign ministers has 
lent credence to the preposterous 
fiction that the ambassador is 
nothing but an errand boy at the 
end of an international telephone. 


Many foreign services complain 
that the military play too dominant 
a role in foreign policy. The prev- 
alence of war in this century pro- 
moted that development. Some of 
the episodes in our own manage- 
ment of World War II are strong- 
ly reminiscent of the acid comment 
of Kaiser Wilhelm II: "Politics 
must keep its mouth shut during 
the war until strategy allows it to 
talk again.'' War and its aftermath 
revived the fashion of regarding the 
fact of power as the main reliance 
of diplomacy. That our Department 
of State is not unique in having to 
share responsibility with Defense 
is clear from the fact thatthe Bri- 
tish Foreign Office has sometimes 
to act, in effect, for an interde- 
partmental committee, whose 
chairman and secretary may be 
drawn fromthe Treasury, Defense, 
or some other Whitehall depart- 
ment. 

Moreover, as the Manchester 
Guardian pointed out, the larger 
British embassies contain spe- 
cialists from outside the Foreign 
Service, so that some tend to be 
microcosms of Whitehall. In the 
United States a like situation has 
produced a succession of execu- 
tive orders seeking, with less than 
universal success, to make the am- 


Charles Evans Hughes’ Statement 


On Passage of 


Here is the statement of Secretary of 
State Charles Evans Hughes on the pass- 
age of the Rogers Bill as reported by the 
American Consular Bulletin in July, 1924: 


Through the passage of the 
Rogers Bill the serious limi- 
tations and inadequacies in- 
herent in our present Foreign 
Service adjustment have been 
removed, and a_ substantial 
basis of reorganization 
achieved, The date of its en- 
actment marks the birthday of 
the new service broadened in 
the rewards which it offers to 
men of ability, permanently 
stabilized by statute, coordi- 
nated by amalgamation, 
rendered mobile by inter- 


the Rogers Bill 


changeability, democratized and 
Americanized through a scale of 
compensation and representa- 
tion allowances which eliminate 
the necessity for private ine 
comes, and definite in its ase 
surances that men who have 
spent their lives in the service 
will not be left devoid of ree 
sources when the age of super- 
annuation arrives. 

Through this salutary legis- 
lation young men of ambition 
are offered a career of almost 
unparalleled opportunity and at- 
tractiveness, and the country 
receives its best assurance of 
security and substantial 
achievement in the future cone 
duct of its foreign affairs. 
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bassador the real head of the 
"country team." 

This "intrusion'' of other bu- 
reaucrats into the reserved zone 
of the diplomat arises, at least in 
part, from the long resistance of 
most foreign services to an ade- 
quate role for the expert. The 
onrush of science and technology, 
the vast development of communi- 
cations, the amazing speed of tra- 
vel, the interpenetration of national 
economies, and the infinite com- 
plexities of international fiscal 
operations all reduce to sterility 
the arguments about generalists 
and specialists. 


T HE modern 


world cannot 
operate without specialists but 
specialists cannot operate _ the 


modern world. It is of the essence 
of expertise that it tends to become 
so narrow as to lose perspective; 
then each specialism conceives of 
its own baliwick as "'the most vi- 
tal.'' Some nations which earlier 
introduced over-specialized ex- 
perts into their foreign services 
came to regret going too far too 
fast. 

On the other hand those foreign 
services which, like our own, rele- 
gated specialists to a misnamed 
"Reserve'' with temporary tenure 
made the opposite error. No rule of 
thumb can establish the proper 
balance. Under wise leadership the 
best specialists broaden rather 
than narrow their interests with 
experience and on becoming senior 
officers prove to be good general- 
ists. 

All these difficulties and per- 
plexities raise a final question: 
how best to train foreign service 
officers? Each nation has ap- 
proached the problem in a typical 
way. 

The Soviets have a six-year In- 
ternational Relations Institute. En- 
trance is along the narrow path of 
utter political reliability and 
through wicket gates of special 
preparation in schools, in some of 
which instruction is conducted in 
foreign languages. 

The work is exceedingly 
rigorous, but contrary to practice 
among less reliable groups it 
stresses analysis, discussion and 
argument rather than ritual recital 
of official doctrine. Forty percent 
of the work is in languages; there 
are no "electives;'' written reports 
are voluminous and closely criti- 
cized. At the end only about athird 
are accepted for service abroad. 
The rest remain in the Soviet bu- 
reaucracy. There is also a Higher 
Diplomatic School for the in-serv- 
ice training of diplomatic person- 
nel. 


The French had long had the 
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famous privately operated School 
of Political Science. After the war 
it was made a public institution-- 
the Institute of Political Studies. 
But a new institution was also es- 
tablished, the National School of 
Administration. Both were de- 
signed further to democratize the 
public service. 

The new school combines practi- 
cal experience-eleven months in 
provincial posts, and two inindus- 
try--with fifteen months of study. 
The philosophy is that the art of 
administration is best learned 
through guided practical experi- 
ence. The students have no text- 
books but work directly on actual 
government dossiers. Competition 
among students is intense. There 
are eight searching examinations. 

The British have depended upon 
the universities—chiefly Oxford 
and Cambridge--for training, and 
upon written and oral examinations 
for selection. Aside from the Mid- 
dle East Centre for Arab Studies, 
which costs only about $100,000 a 
year, the Foreign Office spends 
less than $75,000 a year on formal 
training. 


Tue Plowden Report says that 
the present methods and means are 
inadequate. It recommends in- 
creased manpower, and a lump- 
sum Treasury grant tothe Foreign 
Office to spend in its discretion. 
The Report suggests a special 
course in the Treasury's Center 
for Administrative Studies after 
the third or fourth year of service. 
It also suggests Sabbatical years to 
be spent at universities. The pro- 
posals are modest, and there isan 
atmosphere of "wait and see" in 
much of the Report. 

The United States, like the Bri- 
tish, long depended upon written 
and oral examinations after 
graduation from college or uni- 
versity. The Foreign Service Act 
of 1946 provided for a Foreign 
Service Institute. The House re- 


port on the bill promised a "'con- 
tinuous program of in-service 
training" using ''the best educa- 
tional resources of the country." 
The Institute was to have as Di- 
rector ''an educational leader of 
distinction'' and a staff including 
"the best scholars that the univer- 
sities of the country can furnish." 
No attention has been paid to those 
high-sounding aims. 


Nevertheless, for a time the In- 
stitute did very good, if less than 
distinguished, work. Then through 
official neglect and Congressional 
apathy the Institute lost all vitality. 
After 1954 it was resuscitated, and 
showed vigor, particularly in lan- 
guages. But it is burdened withtoo 
long and too dull elementary indoc- 
trination of new officers. Within the 
limitations of niggardly support 
and deficient manpower it has again 
shown real promise, particularly 
in the senior seminar. 

There have been two proposals 
for revamping the Institute--the 
reports of the Herter Commission 
and the Perkins Panel. Both have 
the great merit of establishing a 
proper scale; both suffer somewhat 
from academicism,. Launched with 
considerable fanfare—standard 
American practice—both have met 
with lackadaisical administrative 
support and Congressional apathy. 
This is the usual fate of proposals 
worked out by dedicated civilians 
at government request. 


Basically the American Foreign 
Service lacks only one thing. It 
needs strong--and, before allelse, 
stable—administration. Save for 
one period of about six years the 
average tenure of the administra- 
tor has been less than two years. 
Sound and stable administration 
costs less, by far, than the tran- 
sients we have had, for the most 
part, since the war. Firm and 
steady leadership would do won- 
ders for the morale and efficien- 
cy of the Service. It is a reform 
devoutly to be desired. 


CONGRESS PROVIDED THE CONCEPT 


Those who framed the 
Rogers Act of 1924, the or- 
ganic act governing the 
present-day Service, were 
wise indeed, The objectives 
of that legislation were to 
develop and strengthen the 
Foreign Service of the United 
States of America by laying 
the foundations fora broader 
service of trained men and 
by providing the means of 
attracting and holding the 
type of men capable of meas- 
uring up to thenewdemands, 


The Congress gave us a 
concept that provided, in my 
opinion, an excellent Foreign 
Service personnel capability 
at that time—and still does, 
The authors of the act of 1924 
established a Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer Corps founded 
upon several basic ordi- 
nances that have changed but 
little over the intervening 
years, 


William J. Crockett 
Deputy Under Secretary- 1964 








FORTY YEARS OF THE ROGERS ACT 


Congress 


By REPRESENTATIVE THOMAS E. MORGAN 


Chairman, House Committee on Foreign Affairs 


T is often noted that the Depart- 

ment of State, particularly the 
Foreign Service, has no constitu- 
ents. In this respect it stands in 
contrast to other Government 
agencies. If the postman does not 
ring twice, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may hear about it but we in 
Congress certainly do. If the agri- 
culture program falters, every 
Congressman who has a farmer 
in his district knows it most em- 
phatically. 

In my twenty years in Congress 
I have not had any grassroots 
pressure to improve the Foreign 
Service. Neither have I had any 
demands to abolish it. I have had 
occasional letters from individuals 
making some observations about 
its operations, its effectiveness or 
ineffectiveness. If the measure of 
my interest in our Foreign Serv- 
ice was dependent upon constitu- 
ent demands, I would have little 
or no concern about the Foreign 
Service. I think this would be the 
experience of most of my con- 
gressional colleagues. 

The simple fact is that those 
who have been entrusted with rep- 
resenting our country abroad have 
always been more dependent upon 
those who have represented the 
American people than have most 
other government employees.Icite 
only two episodes of many in the 
19th century to support this point. 
In 1844 the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs recommended a drastic 
reduction in the number of our 
diplomatic missions abroad "with 
a view to the diminution of public 
expenditures" as well as a means 
of improving the efficiency of the 


diplomatic establishment. While 
the Committee's position did not 
become law, it was symptomatic 
of the congressional attitude that 
our Diplomatic Service was a lux- 
ury we could ill afford. In 1878 the 
chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs expressed these 
thoughts: 

"Whenever the diplomatic re- 
lations can be made to subserve 
the interests of commerce, I 
would preserve and strengthen 
them, but where they connect 
themselves with political ques- 
tions in which we have but 
little direct or collateral in- 
terests. I would reduce the exe 
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and the Foreign Service 


penses and enlarge the effi- 

ciency by consolidating them 

under not more than two gene 
eral heads, as I have proposed 
for Europe...." 

Some cynics who follow the an- 
nual debates on State Department 
appropriation measures may hold 
that congressional thinking on the 
role and responsibilities of our 
overseas representatives has not 
changed much over the course ofa 
century. And I have no doubt that 
they can marshal some selective 
evidence to support their view. 

The fact is that since World 
War I individual members of Con- 
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gress have been concerned about 
the adequacy of the organization 
and the quality of the individuals 
serving our country abroad. More 
importantly, these members have 
had the courage to sponsor cor- 
rective measures, often against 
opposition inside the Congress and 
too often with reluctant assistance 
from the Executive branch. 


Tue passage of the Rogers Act 
in 1924 was the culmination of 
more than five years of intensive 
study and determination by Repre- 
sentative John Jacob Rogers, a 
Republican from Massachusetts, 
to correct some of the more glar- 
ing deficiencies in our Foreign 
Service that were revealed by 
the first World War and the im- 
mediate postwar years. Briefly, 
the Rogers Act merged the Diplo- 
matic Service and the Consular 


Service into a single Foreign Serv- 
ice; it introduced a career concept 
based upon a merit system; ap- 
pointments were by commission to 
a class and not to a particular 
post; a retirement system was 
established; provisions were in- 
cluded for representation allow- 
ances and for home leave; and the 
beginning of a Foreign Service 
school was laid, the antecedent for 
the present Foreign Service In- 
stitute. All the improvements in- 
stituted during the last forty years 
have built upon the innovations 
incorporated in the Rogers Act. 


In 1931 Representative J. 
Charles Linthicum, a Democrat 
from Maryland, and in 1946, dur- 
ing my own service in Congress, 
Representative John Kee, aDemo- 
crat from West Virginia, Repre- 
sentative James P. Richards, a 
Democrat from South Carolina, 
and Representative JohnM.Vorys, 
a Republican from Ohio, played 
decisive roles in strengthening 
the Foreign Service. I mention 
these individuals with particular 
pride because all of them were 
distinguished members of the 
Committee of which I am pres- 
ently chairman. And I refer to 
their political affiliation only to 
indicate that the improvement of 
the Foreign Service has not been 
the monopoly of one political party. 
Congressional interest in the 
Foreign Service today is not spas- 
modic. It is continuing. My own 
(See MORGAN, page 47) 


Secretary Herter’s 


Comment on FS 


As some of you know, I have 
had a great many happy relation- 
ships with various members of 
the Department and the Foreign 
Service throughout my years in 
Government. From this associa- 
tion I can say without reserva- 
tion that there is no more dedi- 
cated, highly trained or hard work- 
ing group in this country. You are 
the people actually conducting our 
foreign relations on the spot all 
over the globe, and responsible 
for the success of our foreign 
policy. It could not be in better 
hands. 

Christian A. Herter, 1957 


Department of State News Letter 
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TENURE AND THE LAW 


Some Thoughts on 


By GEORGE V. ALLEN 


OES a new President of the 

United States, when he enters 
the White House, have any obliga- 
tion to retain the persons he finds 
in the Foreign Service? Could he 
discharge them all if he wished? 

Strange as it may seem, there 
are still some people who ques- 
tion the constitutionality of the 
Foreign Service of the United 
States. This is a rather shocking 
thought, forty years after the pass- 
age of the Rogers Act and sixty- 
one years after the act of 1903 
which provided for the first career 
consular examination. I would 
guess that some 10,000 or so 
persons have served as "career 
officers'' in one capacity or ane 
other since 1903, 

The point at issue is whether 
members of the Foreign Service 
enjoy tenure of office under cxist- 
ing Foreign Service legislation. 

Among those who have doubted 
the constitutionality of the Foreign 
Service have been two of our great 
Presidents, Woodrow Wilson and 
Franklin Roosevelt, 

Wilson, who had been a pro- 
fessor of government and was 
an expert on the Constitution, was 
quite open in his doubts about the 
constitutionality of any bill which 
limited the President's full free- 
dom to choose his own represen- 
tatives abroad, down to the lowest 
vice consul, 

When Wilson took office in 1913, 
two separate groups of people 
served the State Department over- 
seas-«-those inconsulates and those 
in diplomatic missions, A career 
service for the diplomatic side 
was not established until the Act 
of 1916 which required a qualify- 
ing examination for appointment as 
diplomatic secretary, and most of 
those in diplomatic positions, down 
to third secretaries, rather ex- 
pected to be replaced by deserv- 
ing Democrats when the Taft Ad- 
ministration went out, but the 
scores of people in the consular 
service stationed around the world 
and in the Department expected to 
be kept on. All those who had en- 
tered this service after 1903 had 
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taken qualifying examinations, and 
it was yenerally understood that 
every career consular officer had 
an established tenure, 

Article II, Section II, of the 
Constitution, states that the Presi- 
dent shall have the power to"'nomi- 
nate and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall 
appoint ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls,.'"' The term 
"consul" has _ been defined in 
various statutes as including con- 
suls general, consuls and vice 
consuls. Wilson found two orthree 
hundred persons bearing those 
titles who had been appointed by 
his Republican predecessors. 

Wilson asked why he should be 
saddled with all these people he 
did not know. Moreover, he had 
taken an oath to uphold the Con- 
stitution. Even if he approved each 
one of them, he thought perhaps 
he should go through the proced- 
ure of appointing them over again 
and having them confirmed again 
by the Senate. 

There is no indication that Wil- 
son wished to return to the spoils 
system of the Jackson era or that 
he opposed the Civil Service ree 
forms of the early 1900's, Nevere 
theless, he was disturbed by the 
implications involved. His Sec- 
retary of State, William Jennings 
Bryan, was even more upset since 
he was also convinced that most 
of those appointed under Taft were 
economic royalists or reaction- 
aries not in sympathy with the 
new administration. 

As far as my research goes, 
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none of the consular officers on 
duty on March 4, 1913, was sum- 
marily dismissed. Wilson did, 
however, make one appointment 
to the Service to demonstrate and 
to preserve his right to appoint 
anyone he wished, subject only to 
Senate confirmation. Conse- 
quently, he sent up the name of 
Dr. Glazebrook, a Presbyterian 
preacher from Staunton, Virginia, 
for confirmation as Consul Gen- 
eral in Jerusalem, although Glaze- 
brook had not taken the exam ree- 
quired by the existing law. 

Dr. Glazebrook was confirmed 
by the Senate and went to Jeru- 
salem, where he rendered dis- 
tinguished service. 

When the Harding Administra- 
tion took over in 1921, Glaze- 
brook was allowed to continue at 
his post. He retired in 1927. I 
have talked with people in Jeru- 
salem who remember him well. 


Doninc the 1930's, President 
Franklin Roosevelt became an- 
noyed at the Foreign Service over 
some issue or other and is said 
to have threatened to "tear the 
Service apart,'' expressing doubt 
that it was constitutional anyway. 
He did little more than grumble, 
but the Sword of Damocles hung 
over the Service for a while. 

Neither the Rogers Act of 1924 
nor the present Foreign Service 
Act (the Act of 1946, as amended) 
has been tested before the Sue. 
preme Court. I do not believe the 
situation is alarming since even 
if these Acts were declared to be 
an infringement on the Presi- 
dent's right to appoint diplomatic 
and consular officers, no new 
President seems likely to dis- 
charge wholesale those he finds 
in office when he takes over. More- 
over, since the President can 
nominate whom he wishes, he can, 
and probably will, voluntarily limit 
his nominations to persons who 
have qualified under the career 
legislation. I have reviewed the 
Situation chiefly because the con- 
stitutionality point crops up from 
time to time, and there is always 
the possibility, of course, that a 
very strong-willed President 
might carry out a purge. 

It is significant to note that 
FSO's are nominated again by the 
President and confirmed by the 
Senate each time they are pro- 
moted, Thus, each Foreign Serv- 
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ice officer who is promoted gets 
a new mandate from the existing 
administration. 
Aside from the 
constitutionality, a good many peo- 
ple simply do not like the idea of 


questions of 


a career Foreign Service. The 
reasons for this differ widely. 
Some-are trivial and some more 
serious, 

I talked recently with a young 
man whose relatives had held high 
offices in State and other Depart- 
ments, He was openly scornful of 
young men who take the Foreign 
Service exam and start in at the 
bottom. While his chief interest 
was in foreign affairs and his frank 
ambition was to be anambassador, 
he abhorred the prospect of spend« 
ing most of his life plodding up 
the career ladder, only to be an 
ambassador for two orthree years 
before he reached retirement. His 
plan was to study law, get into 
politics, and enter the Foreign 
Service at 40 or so, at or near 
the top. A career service to him 
was merely for the drones who 
could not achieve their ambition 
through any faster or better way. 


For a different reason, Ambas- 
sador George Kennan is quite frank 
to say that he is reluctant to advise 
young men to enter the Foreign 
Service today. He views with cone 
cern the fact that the career serv- 
ice has been diluted through lateral 
entry, has become an umbrella to 
cover a wide variety of technical 
activities, and is not held in the 
respect it once was or should be. 
The most serious objection to a 
career service comes from many 
conscientious supporters of our 
system of government who doubt 
that a career officer can serve 
with full loyalty under whatever 
administration the American peo- 
ple may choose, In consequence, a 
career service,’in their view, is 
not really in accord with the true 
principles of a democracy. They 
accept a career service for per- 
sons in clerical or other non- 
policyemaking functions, but they 
are reluctant to concur in the ap- 
pointment of a career man to the 
position of Assistant Secretary or 
above. Anyone in a policy-making 
position, they feel, should be, first 
of all, dedicated tothe administrae 
tion which the people have chosen, 
and, secondly, should be ready at 
all times to sacrifice his personal 
position and his future to the exi- 
gencies of the administration. 
These requirements make it diffi- 
cult to appoint a man to a policy 
position who regards himself as a 
lifetime government employee. 
We are presented here with a 
serious dilemma. There are pros 
and cons to the concept ofacareer 
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service, and those of us who are 
dedicated to the Service should be 
tough-minded enough to recognize 
that some of the objections are 
legitimate and go beyond the usual 
resentment against our alleged 
clannishness, We must weigh the 
pros against the cons, and strike 
a balance. 

What has been missing of late, 
it seems to me, has been strong 
support for the career principle. 
During the days when Grover 
Cleveland and Teddy Roosevelt 
were fighting for a career civil 
service, the advantages of at- 
tracting and holding able men and 
women to government service as 
a career were frequently and ably 
set forth, but during recent years 
those who favor the principle have 
been negligent in stating their case. 

I was impressed with this fact 
when serving on the Herter Com- 
mittee, made up of some of the 
ablest thinkers in the field of 
public administration. As the read- 
ers of the NEWS LETTER know, 
a recommendation for a Permanent 
Undersecretary of State, to be ap-= 
pointed from the career service, 
was turned down by the Herter 
Committee, largely on the grounds 
that the President and Secretary 
should be free to choose their own 
subordinates. Jim Rowe, amember 
of the Committee, and I dissented. 

The point involvedis whatis good 
government—not what is good for 
the individuals inthe Foreign Serv- 
ice, Those who argue against the 
appointment of career men to 
policyemaking positions frequente 
ly, in my view, follow a double 
standard. They have often come 
into government from a business, 
professional, or academic back- 
ground and think of themselves as 
working at government during a 
few years' leave of absence from 


their chosen life pursuits, They 
would be horrified at the thought 
that the policy-making jobs at Gen- 
eral Motors or Sullivan and Crom- 
well or Harvard might be given 
to persons who had taken a leave 
of absence from Government or 
from something else for a while, 
yet they find it natural that the 
executive branches of the gover- 
ment should be managed and 
manned, for all policy positions, 
in such a manner. 


Tere is, and perhaps always 
will be, a basic difference of view 
between those elected to office 
under our democratic system and 
those in a career governmental 
service. We need both, and we 
need forthright supporters of both 
categories of officials. President 
Johnson pleaded persuasively, in 
a recent commencement address, 
for higher salaries ingovernment, 
to enable him to attract and hold 
able men. I hope and believe that 
the President was thinking not 
only of the type of people he must 
ask to leave General Motors and 
Sullivan and Cromwell and Hare 
vard to come into government for 
a spell but also the necessity of 
attracting and holding able men 
in career government service. 
This is not done only, or even 
primarily, by salary inducements. 
It is accomplished through recog- 
nition and utilization of the brains 
and abilities of career men. This 
can be done only if career men 
can aspire to responsible policy- 
making positions, Fortunately, the 
view that a career man should not 
be appointed as an Assistant Sece 
retary or above did not prevail. If 
it ever does, I shall join George 
Kennan in advising able young men 
to seek some other career. 


CONGRESSMAN ROONEY SALUTES 
DEDICATED FS MEN AND WOMEN 


The Foreign Service of the United 
States is the first point of contact 
with other nations of the world and 
must represent our country at its 
best. 

My experience with the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign 
Service spans a period of twenty 
years. During this time I have ob- 
served innumerable members of 
the Department and the Foreign 
Service in Washington and at posts 
throughout the world. 

As Chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee for the 
Department of State and the For- 
eign Service, I have participated 
in scores of Congressional ac- 


tions involving affairs 


operations. 

We in the Congress, like our 
constituents throughout our great 
nation, want capable men and 
women running our foreign affairs. 
We want only the best-—loyal, dili- 
gent, patriotic Americans with 
ability and skill. 

I have seen the great strides 
which have been made over the 
years to attain this goal. 

As a Congressman and as a 
citizen, I salute this progress. 

I salute the dedicated men and 
women of the Foreign Service who 
serve our nation around the world. 


Representative John J. Rooney 
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Forty years ago, world affairs 
were relatively simple. The cost 
to the U.S, taxpayer of our involve- 
ment in foreign affairs then was 
less than $10 million, The foreign 
aid budget for 1965is considerably 
more than the entire federal budget 
in 1924, Diplomatic relations were 
maintained with 50 countries come 
pared with 114 today. And perhaps 
of greatest significance, the atom 
remained intact, 

Although the Rogers Act which 
fathered our modern Foreign Serv-= 
ice was born in an uncomplicated 
era, the guiding principles it estab- 
lished are as valid today as they 
were four decades ago. Selection 
and promotion on merit were the 
keystones then and now, Over the 
years, these fundamental protec- 
tions of the system's integrity 
have produced a corps of intelli- 
gent, dedicated, Foreign Service 
officers whocontinuously prove the 
wisdom of Congressman Rogers' 
original proposal, 

The Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations takes a keen interest inthe 
qualifications of young people com- 
ing into the Foreign Service. The 
members of the Committee are well 
aware that intelligence and ability 
are scarce commodities in great 
demand and that the Foreign Serv- 
ice competes with both industry and 
other government agencies for 
America's brain power, On the 
whole, I think the Foreign Service 
is attracting some of our best 
young men and women, It is en- 
couraging to note that there is 
better geographical distribution in 
the selection of career officers. 
This is gommendable since our 
fear and suspicion which resulted 
in stifling initiative and originality 
to the detriment of our nation's 
foreign oe. 

The demands on the Foreign 
Service officer were never greater 
and they will become even more 
severe as the world and its prob- 
lems become increasingly com- 
plex. Today he must not only know 
how to use the traditional tools of 
diplomacy, but he must also be 
expert in the newer instruments of 
foreign policy such as economic 
aid and educational and cultural 
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SENATOR FULBRIGHT SAYS: 


The Demands on the FSO 
Were Never Greater 


By SENATOR J. W. FULBRIGHT 


Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee 


exchanges. His education, both for- 
mal and informal, must be a con- 
tinuing process or his usefulness 
is soon outdated. If there is acon- 
tinuous process of improvementin 
the people involved in implementing 
foreign policy, the procedures and 
techniques employed will be im- 
proved as a natural by-product. 
There is, in spite of the forty 
years of experience with a career 
Foreign Service, an unfortunate 
lack of understanding on the part 
of the public about what our For- 
eign Service officers do and why 
they do it. The popularity of The 
Ugly American and the apparent 
willingness of a large segment of 
the public to accept that distorted 
image as the true picture of all 
American diplomatic officials il- 
lustrates this problem. In fact, the 
people of this nation are greatly 
in debt to their Foreign Service 
officers whose sacrifices and ac- 
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complishments are usually un- 
publicized and unapplauded. I hope 
that in coming years proper recog- 
nition will be accorded the Service. 

I take pleasure in congratulating 
the members of the Foreign Serv- 
ice on this fortieth anniversary of 
the enactment of the Rogers Act. 
Foreign Service should reflect the 
diversity which is characteristic 
of the American community. 

The Foreign Service has sur- 
vived frontal assaults and flank- 
ing movements by its critics. It 
is probably the most studied and 
surveyed group in government-- 
being subjected to the microscopic 
examination of some committee or 
task force at almost any given 
moment. Many of these studies 
have resulted in progressive and 
needed changes in personnel poli- 
cies which have strengthened the 
Service. Others, motivated by less 
constructive objectives, created 


FS Continues to Develop, 
Congressman Hays Asserts 


Anniversaries are always atime 
for reflection. 

The Foreign Service has come 
a long way during the forty years 
since the Rogers Act went into 
effect. The Rogers Act combined 
the former Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Services into a unified For- 
eign Service. It setupa retirement 
system. It provided for represen- 
tation allowances and home leave. 
It established merit as the basis 
for appointment and promotion. 

In short, it completely reor- 
ganized the Foreign Service so 
that it could meet the challenges 
of international affairs in that day 
and for years to come. 

We have indeed made progress. 
But foreign affairs are not static; 
they are constantly moving, chang- 
ing, evolving. And the Foreign 
Service, I am sure, will continue 
to develop. 

Today its highly trained staff, 
serving us in 300 overseas posts 
and in the Department of State in 


Washington, is working at the job 
that must be done. It is truly our 
first line of defense. Although the 
State Department does not win 
every struggle in which it is en- 
gaged, and although perfection is 
probably beyond human attainment, 
the aims of the Department should 
be and, I believe, are to win each 
such contest and to aim towards 
near perfection. 

Representative John Jacob 
Rogers had envisioned a Foreign 
Service which ''will be flexible and 
democratic; which will attract and 
retain the best men we have; which 
will offer reasonable pay, reason- 
able prospects for promotion, and 
reasonable provision against want 
when old age comes to a faithful 
servant who has served long and 
ably." 

I shall always support efforts to 
make that goal a reality. 


Representative Wayne L. Hays, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on 
State Department and Foreign Operations 
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ORGANIZATION--THEN AND NOW 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE-I924 


On May 24, 1924, Secretary of State Charles 
Evans Hughes asked Third Assistant Secre- 
tory J. Butler Wright for a “‘brief statement 
of the organization of the Department of State 
with special reference to the fact that it is or- 
ganized on the basis of efficiency and of- 
ficered entirely by career men."’ Mr. Wright's 
report follows: 


T the head of the Department 

are the Secretary of State, the 
Under Secretary and three Assist- 
ant Secretaries. Upon the Secre- 
tary of State devolves the final 
responsibility in all matters of 
policy and administration. The Un- 
der Secretary is charged with 
questions of major policy affecting 
the international relations of this 
country. The Assistant Secretary 
has jurisdiction over international 
questions of an economic or finan- 
cial character. The Second Assist- 
ant Secretary is the authority upon 
general questions of international 
law and policy involving the tradi- 
tional practice of the Department. 
The Third Assistant Secretary is 
charged with the administration of 
the Diplomatic Service and of the 
Department. The Chief Clerk 
exercises general supervision 
over the clerks and other employ- 
ees, and is charged with the pur- 
chase of supplies and the custody 
of the Department's property. 

The Director of the Consular 
Service supervises the adminis- 
tration of the Consular Service; he 
is also the Budget Officer of the 
Department. The Solicitor, with 
his staff of 23 expert assistants, 
handles questions of a legal nature 
arising from the relations of the 
United States with foreign coun- 
tries. The Economic Adviser 
makes recommendations to the 
Secretary on questions of inter- 
national trade and finance. 

In addition to the officers men- 
tioned above the Department's or- 
ganization comprises various di- 
visions and bureaus. There are six 
politico-geographic divisions 
which deal with the official cor- 
respondence of the Department re- 
lating to the countries falling with- 
in their respective jurisdictions. 
The Far Eastern Division is 
charged with Chinese and Japanese 
questions; the Latin American Di- 
vision those relating to the South 
and Central American Countries; 
and the Western European, Near 
Eastern, Mexican and Eastern 
European Divisions deal with the 
affairs within these geographic 
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areas. To each division are as- 
signed diplomatic and consular 
officers who have hadpractical ex- 
perience abroad, as well as various 
political and economic specialists. 

The Division of Passport Control 
receives and adjudicates passport 
applications. As many as 1000 
passports a day are issued in the 
tourist season, and over 123,000 
were issued during the year 1923. 
The Visa Office passes upon the 
granting of visas to aliens desiring 
to come to the United States. The In- 
dex Bureau, with a trained force 
of 70 persons, is charged with the 
recording and filing of all incoming 
and outgoing correspondence; the 
history of any particular case is 
made accessible at any time. 

The Division of Current Infor- 





J. BUTLER WRIGHT 


mation maintains liaison with 
representatives of the press. The 
Diplomatic and Consular Bureaus 
are concerned with the general ad- 
ministration of the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service. The Division of 
Publications and the Division of 
Political and Economic Informa- 

(Continued on next page) 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE-I964 


The complexity and multiplicity 
of the Department's interests long 
ago scrambled the organizational 
structure familiar to Secretary 
Hughes in 1924, The Department 
now counts over forty major units 
responsible to the Secretary, That 
includes 16 bureau line units, 11 
of them headed by Assistant Secre- 
taries and five of them by officers 
of comparable rank; three agencies 
(Arms Control and Disarmament, 
Peace Corps and the Agency for 
International Developmeni); six 
Special Assistants; one Adviser 
(legal); one Center (Operations); 
one Council (Policy); one Under 
Secretary; one Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs; one Deputy Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs and 
one Deputy Under Secretary for 
Administration, 

Nearly three hundred different 
abbreviations, from A for the As- 
sistant Secretary for Administra- 
tion to WLG for the Washington 
Liaison Group, are requiredto list 
the various subsidiary layers, 

The geographic bureaus remain 
the wheels upon which the Depart- 
ment operates, but today the wheels 
turn upon wheels to include re- 
gional, military and economic sub- 
divisions within the geographic di- 
visions, 

Amoeba-like, the geographic bu- 
reaus have enlarged and some- 





times split in adjusting to a new 
world environment, As late as 
1958, for example, the division of 
African Affairs, formerly part of 
the Bureau of Near Eastern, South 
Asian and African Affairs, was 
established as an independent Bu- 
reau of African Affairs, 


Perhaps the bureau that best 
reflects the changes that have 
shaped the Department's role in 
handling its business is Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, This 
bureau, non-existent in 1924, and 
unthinkable in the "isolationist" 
days of the 1930's symbolizes the 
new era of multilateral diplomacy, 
Funds for U,S, participation in the 
activities of international organi- 
zations now comprise nearly one- 
third of the Department's budget, 


The current volume of the De- 
partment's business is enormous, 
The communication flow includes 
about 4,000 cables a day, or more 
than the combined total of the As- 
sociated Press and United Press 
International Offices in Washing- 
ton, The number of passports is- 
sued last year totalled more than 
1,120,000, Yet, despite the dizzy- 
ing pace ofthe activities with which 
it must keep step the Department 
remains, as it was in 1924, one of 
the smallest departments in gov- 
ernment, 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

tion perform the duties indicated 
by their titles. In addition to the 
offices mentioned, there are the 
Bureau of Appointments, the Bu- 
reau of Accounts and an Office 
of Coordination and Review. 

Appointments and promotions in 
the Department of State have been 
placed strictly on a basis of per- 
sonal merit and efficiency. The 
Under Secretary, the Assistant 
Secretary and the Second and Third 
Assistant Secretaries are all ca- 
reer men who have had several 
years experience inthe Diplomatic 
Service. The Second Assistant 
Secretary has held that office for 
thirty-eight years. The Director of 
the Consular Service has been in 
the Department of State for thirty- 
two years and has been charged 
with the direction of the Consular 
Service since 1907. The Solicitor 
of the Department is an interna- 
tional lawyer of world-wide repu- 
tation, and the Economic Adviser 
an expert of many years experi- 
ence in matters of international 
finance. 

Five of the six politico-geogra- 
phic divisions, which, it may be 
said, are the wheels upon which the 
Department operates, are headed 
by officers of career in the Diplo- 
matic or Consular Services. The 
other division has as its chief an 
officer who has devoted many years 
to the practical study of interna- 
tional affairs. 


Tue chiefs and assistant chiefs 
of the other divisions and bureaus 
of the Department are without ex- 
ception officers who have served 
for many years in the Department 
of State and who have been promo- 
ted for reasons of efficiency. For 
instance, the Chief of the Consu- 
lar Bureau entered the Depart- 
ment of State as a clerk in 1898 
and has been promoted through 
various grades tohispresent posi- 
tion. The Chief of the Diplomatic 
Bureau and the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Indexes and Archives en- 
tered the Department in 1906. The 
Chief of the Bureau of Appoint- 
ments has had forty-two years 
experience in the Department, and 
the Chief of the Bureau of Ac- 
counts has been in the Depart- 
ment for forty-three years. 

The principle of promotion on a 
basis of efficiency is strictly main- 
tained throughout the subordinate 
positions of the Department. There 
is a Board of Efficiency composed 
of five members, of which the Third 
Assistant Secretary is Chairman, 
which draws up semi-annually an 
efficiency list of the clerks in the 
Department, and promotions are 
made, when funds are available,in 
accordance with this list.... 
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LOW PAY, FEW PEOPLE 


FORTY YEARS AGO 


By EVA A. McKAY 
of the NEA/EX Staff 


In 1924, Charles Evans Hughes 
was Secretary of State, receiving a 
salary of $12,000, The Chief Clerk 
of the Department receiveda 
salary of $3,000, Higher grade 
personnel, probably equivalent to 
today's desk officers on a rough 
comparison, were called"'Officers 
to aid in important drafting,'' and 
received between $1,500—$2,500 
per year, 

Norman Armour, father of Nor- 
man Armour, Jr,, now serving as 
an FSO in Ankara, was an Assist- 
ant to Undersecretary William 
Phillips, Ruth Shipley, long to be 
remembered as Chief of the Pass- 
port Office, was an Assistant tothe 
Second Assistant Secretary of 
State, and Blanche V, Rule Halla 
was also employed inthat office, 

The Office of the Chief Clerk, 
with 71 employees, had "general 
supervision of the clerks and other 
employees and of routine depart- 
mental matters; purchase of sup- 
plies, custody of the property of 
the Department; supervision and 
assignment of office rooms and 
Space; issuance of passes, when 
required, to persons entitled to 
enter the building; authentication 
of applications for automobile li- 
censes of foreign diplomatic of- 
ficers residing in Washington; cor- 
respondence on departmental mat- 
ters; leaves of absence and sick 
leave; preparation and custody of 
efficiency records, etc," 

Geographic "Bureaus" included 
the Division of Far Eastern Af- 
fairs with 10 employees, one of 
whom was Frank P, Lockhart, 
whose son, Frank P, Lockhart, Jr,, 
is now presently in FE, The Di- 
vision of Latin-American Affairs 
consisted of 16 employees and the 
Division of Western Europe had 
15 employees. The Division of Near 
Eastern Affairs was headed by 
Allen W, Dulles, retired ClA head, 
and had a personnel roster of 12 
and the Division of Mexican Affairs 
consisted of 7 employees, 

The "custody and disbursement 
of appropriations and indemnity 
funds; correspondence relating 
thereto; administrative examina- 
tion of accounts'' was vested inthe 
Bureau of Accounts with 20 em- 
ployees, 

In 1924, the Consular Service 
rolls exceeded the Diplomatic 
service, In addition to Consuls, 
Vice Consuls and Consular Agents, 


15 Consular Assistants were au- 
thorized, 'who are appointed by the 
President and hold office during 
good behavior,'"' Clerks in thecon- 
sular offices were requiredtosign 
an agreement to continue in the 
service for not less than 2 years 
in case their services should be 
desired, Only unmarried men were 
appointed as clerks, ''as it is now 
seldom found practicable to pay 
compensation in an amount suffi- 
ciently large to justify the appoint- 
ment of married men, nor is the 
appropriation for transportation 
sufficient to permit the payment of 
transportation of wives and fami- 
lies of clerks in the foreign serv- 
ice,"' Generally, the employment 
of women was impracticable, due 
to "climatic and social conditions 
at many posts which render it im- 
possible for women to serve at 
them with satisfaction to them- 
selves and advantage to the Gov- 
ernmerr,'' 

Ten student interpreters in 
Cnina, 6 in Japan and 10 in Turkey 
were authorized in what was com- 
parable to today's language pro- 
gram, These unmarried men were 
required to study the language (at 
$1,500 a year salary) "with a view 
of becoming interpreters to the 
American diplomatic and consular 
officers in those countries, Their 
retention in the service was guided 
by "their progress in mastering 
the language and the other pre- 
scribed subjects and upon their 
industry and good conduct," 


Herbert Hoover, Jr., 


On The Foreign Service 


For the past three and a half 
years I have had the privilege of 
working with many of you, first 
as Consultant to the Secretary and 
then as Under Secretary. Through- 
out my years of travel prior to 
that, I had had the opportunity to 
observe overseas operations of 
private corporations and foreign 
offices of other governments. After 
my experience with the Depart- 
ment, at home and abroad, I am 
convinced that the United States 
has a foreign affairs staff with- 
out equal anywhere. This, I be- 
lieve, is wholly attributable to 
the devotion to duty, the integrity 
and high standards of the em- 
ployees of the Department and 
Foreign Service. 

Under Secretary Herbert Hoover, Jr., 1957 
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ystate--from 1924 to 1964 


Charles Evans Hughes 1921-1925 
Frank B. Kellogg 1925-1929 
Henry L. Stimson 1929-1933 
Cordell Hull 1933-1944 
Edward R. Stettinius 1944-1945 
James F. Byrnes 1945-1947 
George C. Marshall 1947-1949 
Dean Acheson 1949-1953 
John Foster Dulles 1953-1959 

< . Christian A. Herter 1959-1961 
O 1° . Dean Rusk 
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The author, pictured as he appeared when 
Secretary of State (July 1945-Janvary 1947), 
has served in both Houses of Congress, as 


a Justice of the Supreme Court, and more 
lately, as the Governor of South Carolina. 


Stop Shooting 


Our Sentries! 


By James F. Byrnes 


Mr. Byrnes, a former Secretary of State, 
was invited to write an article for this an- 
niversary issue of the News Letter. He sug- 
gested instead that the News Letter reprint 
any part of his article that appeared in Col- 
lier’s magazine on November 11, 1955. Most 
of the article--almost as topical today as it 
was then--is reprinted here. 


spent 350 of my 562 days as 

Secretary of State at interna- 
tional conferences. I believe 
"meetings at the summit" are both 
important and useful. Their value 
far exceeds the immediate results. 
Dividends from personal contacts 
between political leaders flow in 
long after the final communique is 
issued. 

But top-level meetings, however 
dramatic, cannot fulfill our hopes 
for them without alert, intelligent 
sentinels on constant duty in all 
our diplomatic outposts. Nolesson 
has emerged from a lifetime of 
negotiation more clearly than the 
importance of going into a con- 
ference with the most facts andthe 
best analyses. 

The eyes and ears of our policy 
makers are the men and women of 
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our career Foreign Service. They 
are on unceasing duty--watching, 
analyzing, reporting, interpreting. 
In peacetime, they are our first 
line of defense. 

They were never more important 
to us than now, when worldpolitics 
is entering a new phase of 
maneuver and negotiations. After 
nearly 10 years of no negotiating 
with the Russians onmajorissues, 
it now appears we may beinalmost 
constant negotiation for the next 10 
years. 

The time has come to stop shoot- 
ing our sentries. 

If the men and women of our 
diplomatic establishment continue 
to be the objects of political at- 
tacks, of ridicule, neglect and mis- 
management, if public confidence 
is not reinvested in the quality and 
dedication of their service, the re- 
sult could be national disaster.... 

There have been shortcomings. 
Needed improvements remainto be 
made. There has been misconduct 
on the part of a few. Misconduct 
must not be condoned, but it does 
seem to me that too often our re- 
action in discovering a flat tire 
has been to hammer on the 
engine .... 


Topay, I think the personnel and 
procedures of the State Depart- 
ment are as secure as imperfect 
man can hope to achieve. The per- 
sonnel has been investigated and 
screened under stringent stand- 
ards andprocedures established by 
the Democratic administration, 
and again by the Republican ad- 
ministration. It has been investi- 
gated by Congressional commit- 
tees under Democratic control and 
under Republican control. Notone, 
but four fine -tooth combs have been 
run through the department. Not 
one political party, but bothpoliti- 
cal parties have subjected it to 
search. The scrutiny not only has 
been thorough, it has been bipar- 
tisan. 

What the State Department needs 
now is not more investigations but 
the confidence it must have if it 
is effectively to serve the govern- 
ment. The time has come to sweep 
away the clouds of suspicion and 
let these work in the full vigor of 
the sun. 

So long as our representatives 
feel they are regarded with sus- 
picion, distrust and scornathome, 
we cannot expect them to serve 
us well abroad. 

In any organization, morale is 
as important as skill. Only the 
confidence of the American people 
can improve the morale of the State 
Department's employees. Let us 
give them the help they both need 
and merit. 


Important problems remain to be 
faced. 

Keeping our career Foreign 
Service out of politics is of cardi- 
nal importance. The President and 
the Secretary of State, whether 
Republican or Democrat, should 
have available continuously a 
trained corps of experienced peo- 
ple whose reports and counsel are 
free of political prejudice, un- 
swayed by hope of political favor. 
But if our career servants are to 
keep out of politics, as they should, 
they should also be protectedfrom 
political attack.... 


Our persistent neglect of our 
peacetime sentries is indicated 
by the fact that not until 1924— 
135 years after the founding of the 
Republic--did Congress enact 
basic legislation to govern the For- 
eign Service. And despite the tre- 
mendous changes that ensued, it 
was not until 22 years later that 
Congress acted to bring the origi- 
nal legislation up to date. 

Work on the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946 began under Secretary Hull 
and continued under Secretary 
Stettinius. Added to differences 
of opinion within the State Depart- 
ment were varying interests inthe 
Department of Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Interior, and in the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. But thanks to 
the keen interest of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and the 
energetic support given to those 
drafting the bill by Assistant 
Secretary Russell, legislation was 
ready for presentationtoCongress 
by the end of June, 1946. 

I was in Paris, engaged in the 
final stages of the 10-month strug- 
gle to obtain a Peace Conference. 
We had two weeks between the 
adjournment of the Council of For- 
eign Ministers and the opening of 
the Peace Conference and I was 
sorely tempted to take a vacation 
in Switzerland. However, Mr. Rus- 
sell telephoned me that there was 
little hope Congress would act on 
his legislation in the few days re- 
maining in the session without my 
personal intervention. So I flew 
back to Washington. 


Tue prospect did seem dismal. 
Passage in the House required 
suspension of the rules and adop- 
tion by a two-thirds vote. It is not 
easy for a complicated andimpor- 
tant bill to survive this procedure. 
In the Senate, the only chance for 
consideration was by unanimous 
consent. Passage required waiving 
the privilege of unlimited debate 
which the Senate guards so jealous- 
ly. We worked with our heads, our 
legs and our telephones. The bill 
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passed both houses by unanimous 
votes. 

Even then the fight wasn't finish- 
ed. The Budget Bureau had reser- 
vations concerning the bill and re- 
quested the President to veto it. 
I was back in Paris by then, but 
when Mr. Russell informed me of 
the situation I telephoned the 
President. He quickly agreed that 
the Congress would react adverse- 
ly if he vetoed a bill supported 
by his Secretary of State and adop- 
ted without a dissenting vote. On 
August 13th he signed the bill. 


I WISH I could say this bill 
ushered in a new era for the For- 
eign Service. But the fact is, the 
State Department has been slow in 
implementing it. Despite my disap- 
pointment, I am nonetheless sym- 
pathetic. Overburdened with work, 
pressured incessantly by policy 
problems that cannot wait, and at- 
tacked by both Congress and the 
public, it is little wonder that the 
department has often shunted aside 
administrative problems. And the 
difficulty has not been lessened by 
the fact that in the last 10 years 
there have been no less than seven 
Assistant or Under Secretaries for 
Administration. 

Now the log jam seems to have 
been broken, through the forceful 
efforts of a committee appointed 
last year by Secretary Dulles and 
headed by Dr. Henry M. Wriston, 
president of Brown University. 

The Foreign Service is fast 
ceasing to be a "life in official 
exile.'' This has been a serious 
weakness. The Wriston Committee 


NOSTALGIA '27--Students at the Foreign Service School are shown 
with key officials of the Department on March 7, 1927. Pictured 
above are, left to right, front row: Hugh F. Ramsay, Herbert C. 
Hengstler, J. Butler Wright, Joseph C. Grew, Wilbur C. Carr, William 
Dawson, H. Eric Trammel. Second row, left to right, Joseph C. 
Setterthwaite, Gordon P. Merriam, $. Walter Washington, George 
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found that nearly half the mem- 
bers of our Foreign Service had 
less than one year of duty here at 
home. One officer, during 43 years 
of service, spent only 13 months on 
duty in the United States. Still 
another had been on duty in the 
United States only eight months 
out of his 29 years of service. No 
wonder Woodrow Wilson once re- 
marked, "It is easy to send an 
American abroad, but it is hard 
to keep an American there." 

Vigorous implementation of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
now being carried forward with 
the help of the Wriston group, will 
make it possible for our represen- 
tatives abroad to keep in closer 
touch with the United States through 
more frequent and more varied 
assignments at home. 

Improvements in salary scales 
will now make income other than 
salary unnecessary to a career in 
diplomacy. Until 1946 there had 
been no change in the salary of 
ministers since 1855, and the 
maximum salary for ambassadors 
remained at the figure set when the 
first one was appointed in 1892! 

Much remains to be done. 

The number of men and women 
available for service is utterly 
inadequate to the job expected of 
them. During World War Il, as 
our responsibilities increased, our 
career diplomatic service actually 
grew smaller. Whenthe war ended, 
we had fewer than 800 career For- 
eign Service officers to man the 
State Department and the 250 mis- 
sions we maintain in more than 75 
countries. 

I have never been known as an 


advocate of large government bu- 
reaus. I ran the Office of War 
Mobilization with a total of six 
regular assistants. But when the 
Wriston Committee states we need 
to triple the present strength of 
the career Foreign Service to a 
total of 3,900, my experience as 
Secretary of State tells me the 
recommendation is not excessive. 


W: need not only more high- 
quality people, but a large variety 
of skills. The State Department 
still is deficient in technical fields 
such as economics, labor and agri- 
cultural matters, commercial pro- 
motion, and many of the less com- 
mon languages. 

If the public wants to ''do some- 
thing about the State Department," 
the place to concentrate is en- 
couraging the recruitment of new 
talent. Nothing is more important 
to this nation than a constant flow 
of our ablest young people into 
the diplomatic service. 

Compensation and recruitment 
methods in the past have resulted 
in a regrettable unbalance in per- 
sonnel from geographic, economic 
and social points of view. No young 
man or woman should be barred 
from service because of residence 
or economic status. 

The recent announcement by the 
department that its representa- 
tives will visit 200 universities and 
colleges throughout the United 
States to tell students about the 
Foreign Service, and that following 
these visits examinations will be 
held on December 9th in 65 cities 

(See BYRNES, page 23) 





H. Butler, J. Ernest Black, Samuel Reber, Jr., John B. Faust, 
John B. Ketcham, Henry A. W. Beck, George F. Kennan. Back row, 
left to right, Cabot Coville, William M. Gwynn, Nathan Scarritt, 
Thomas F. Sherman, John M. Cabot, Lawrence Higgens, Walton C. 
Ferris, Noel H. Field and W. Allen Rhode. This photo, taken on the 
steps of Old State, was loaned to the News Letter by DACOR. 
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PRESIDENT KENNEDY SPOKE FRANKLY 





“Today, as Never Before, Is the Golden 


Period of the Foreign Service” 


The following address by President 
John F. Kennedy was delivered before 
the American Foreign Service Associa 
tion on May 31, 1962. 


HE Foreign Service, as all of 

you know, was formed, or at 
least the State Department was,on 
July 27, 1789, when George Wash- 
ington signed the Act establishing 
the Department of Foreign Affairs. 
This Act provided that the Secre- 
tary should conduct the business 
of the Department, and I quote: 

",..in such manner as the Presi- 

dent of the United States shall 

from time to time order or 
instruct." 

That is my mandate to involve 
myself in your business, and I 
want to say that I do not think 
that there is any responsibility 
placed upon the President of the 
United States, even including that 
of Commander-in-Chief, which is 
more pressing, which is more 
powerful, which is more singularly 
held in the Executive (as opposed 
to so many other powers in the 
Constitution, which are held be- 
tween Congress and the Executive) 
than that which is involved in for- 
eign policy. 


1 know that many Foreign Service officers 
feel (like former Marines, who believe that the 
old days were the best days) that the days be- 
fore World War Il were the golden days of the 
Foreign Service, that since then the Foreign 
Service has fallen on hard zimes and that there 
is a good deal of uncertainty about what the 
future may bring. 

1 would like to differ with that view com- 
pletely. In my opinion, today, as never before, 
is the golden period of the Foreign Service. 


In the days before the War, we 
dealt with a few countries and a 
few leaders. I remember what 
Ambassador Dawes said, that the 
job was hard on the feet and easy 
on the brain. Theodore Roosevelt 
talked about those who resided in 
the Foreign Service rather than 
working in it. We were an isola- 
tionist country, by tradition and 
by policy and by statute. And 
therefore those of you who lived 
in the Foreign Service leda rather 
isolated life, dealing with com- 
paratively few people, uninvolved 
in the affairs of this country or in 
many ways in the affairs of the 
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country to which you may have 
been accredited. 


Tat is all changed now. The 
power and influence of the United 
States are involved in the national 
life of dozens of countries that did 
not exist before 1945, many of 
which are so hard-pressed. 

This is the great period of the 
Foreign Service, much greater 
than any period that has gone be- 
fore. And it will be so throughthis 
decade, and perhaps even more in 





President Kennedy 


the years to come, if we are able 
to maintain ourselves with success. 


But it places the heaviest bur- 
dens upon all of you. Instead of be- 
coming merely experts in diplo- 
matic history, or in current clip- 
pings from the New York Times, 
now you have toinvolve yourselves 
in every element of foreign life-- 
labor, the class struggle, cultural 
affairs andallthe rest--attempting 
to predict in what direction the 
forces will move. The Ambassador 
has to be the master of all these 
things, as well as knowing his own 
country. Now you have to know all 


about the United States, every facet 
of its life, all the great reforms of 
the Thirties, the Forties and the 
Fifties, if you are going to repre- 
sent the United States powerfully 
and with strength and with vigor. 
When you represent the United 
States today, it is not a question 
of being accredited to a fewpeople 
whose tenure is certain, but in- 
stead, of making predictions about 
what will be important events, what 
will be the elements of power or 
the elements of struggle, and which 
way we should move. Andthis calls 
for the finest judgment. 

In the Foreign Service today you 
have a great chance and a great 
opportunity. And I hope that you 
recognize it, and realize that on 
your decisions hang the well-being 
and the future of this country. 


T were is a feeling, I think, in 
the Foreign Service, that the State 
Department and the Foreign Serv- 
ice are constantly under attack. 
Well, I would give two answers to 
that. In the first place, the ques- 
tions with which you are dealing 
are so sophisticated and so tech- 
nical that people who are not inti- 
mately involved week after week, 
month after month, reach judg- 
ments which are based upon emo- 
tion rather than knowledge of the 
real alternatives. They are bound 
to disagree and they are bound to 
focus their attacks upon the De- 
partment of State and upon the 
White House and upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States. And in 
addition, party division in this 
country, where the parties are 
split almost evenly, and in spite 
of the long tradition of bipartisan- 
ship, accentuates the criticisms to 
which the Department of State and 
the White House are subjected. 

If change were easy, everybody 
would change. But if you did not 
have change, you would have 
revolution. I think that change is 
what we need in a changing world, 
and therefore when we embark on 
new policies, we drag along all 
the anchors of old opinions and old 
views. You just have to put up with 
it. Those who cannot stand the heat 
should get out ofthe kitchen. Every 
member of Congress who subjects 
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you to abuse is being subjected 
himself, every two years, to the 
possibility that his career alsowill 
come to an end. He doesn't live a 
charmed life. You have to remem- 
ber that the hot breath is on him 
also, and it is on the Senate and it 
is on the President, and it is on 
everyone who deals with great 
matters. 


This is not an easy career, to be a Foreign 
Service officer. It is not an easy life. The For- 
eign Service and the White House are bound to 
be in the center of every great controversy in- 
volving the security of the United States, and 
there is nothing you can do about it. You have 
to recognize that ultimately you will be sub- 
jected, as an institution, to the criticisms of 
the uninformed, and to attacks which are in 
many cases malicious and in many cases self- 
serving. Sut either you have to be able to put 
up with it, or you have to pick a more secluded 
spot. 

Personally, | think the place to be is in the 
kitchen, and | am sure the Foreign Service offi- 
cers of the United States feel the same way. 


One of the other points which I 
know is of concern, is this ques- 
tion of career versus non-career. 

The pressures which come upon 
a President, as you know, are 
many. We try to do our best in 
picking the best man available. We 
have a higher percentage of am- 
bassadorial posts occupied by 
career men, 68%, than at almost 
any time in this century, with the 
exception of a few months at the 
end of 1959. 


My own feeling is that there isa 
place for the non-career Ambas- 
sador--not for political reasons, 
but when he happens to be the best 
man available. For example, Mr. 
Reischauer happens to have spe- 
cial skills in Japan; he has a knowl- 
edge of Japanese and of the his- 
tory of the country, and he has a 
Japanese wife. I had only met Mr. 
Reischauer when he came to call 
on me to goto Japan. But his was 
a distinguished appointment, andto 
a country which has anintellectual 
tradition. My feeling is we should 
send career men, to the maximum 
extent possible, unless there hap- 
pen to be special skills which a 
non-career officer holds. 


On the other hand, the career 
men themselves have to be of the 
best quality. You cannot expectany 
President or Secretary of State, 
merely to please the career offi- 
cers, to send a career officer toa 
post if he is not the best. He should 
be the best. After ten or twenty 
years in the Service, he should be 
the best, in language, in knowledge, 
in experience. He should be able to 
stand up to any competition. If we 
get the best we can get in the For- 
eign Service at the beginning, every 
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post will go to a Foreign Service 
officer. I am sure that all a For- 
eign Service officer asks is to be 
judged fairly, without bringing in 
extraneous circumstances, on this 
basis of judgment: Who is the best 
man for that post at that time, given 
the situation in the United States 
and the situation in that country? 
That should be the standard. 


Now in some cases it will bea 
non-career appointment, but in 
many cases, in my judgment, we 
will end up withthe best man avail- 
able, and he will bea Foreign Serv- 
ice officer. 

Lastly, I want to say one word 
about the next year or so. We are 
in a very changing period. Our 
policies are changing, and should 
change, and we are very much de- 
pendent upon the Department of 
State for action, for speed, for 
judgment, and for ideas. Iknowthe 
difficulty of attempting to clear 
policy and of coordinating it be- 
tween the Department of State, the 
CIA, the Defense Department, the 
White House, the Export-Import 
Bank, the Treasury Department, 
the Department of Commerce and 
the Congress. But nevertheless, it 
does seem to me that in the days 
that are coming, we want, first, 
action in the sense that we should 
bring these matters to a head and 
do it with speed if we can. And 
still more, we need a sense of 
responsibility and judgment in 
order to get the work out--not 
action for action's sake. We must 


not become so enmeshed in our 
bureaucracy that four or five over- 
burdened men make _ decisions 
which should come from the De- 
partment itself with some speed 
and action. 


AnorHER point, of course, is 
that we should have, at least atthe 
White House, Department of State 
and Secretary of State levels, evi- 
dence of dissent and controversy. 
We have had some new ideas in 
the last year in foreign policy; 
some new approaches have been 
made. We want them to come out 
of the State Department with more 
speed. What opportunities do we 
have to improve our policies 
abroad? How, for example can we 
make the Alliance for Progress 
more effective? We are waiting for 
you to come forward, because we 
want you to know that I regard the 
Oifice of the Presidency and the 
White House, and the Secretary of 
State and the Department, as part 
of one chain, not separate but 
united, and committed tothe main- 


tenance of an effective foreign 
policy for the United States of 
America. 


Therefore, in the final analysis, 
it depends on you. 


That is why | believe this is the best period 
to be a Foreign Service officer. That is why | 
believe that the best talent that we have should 
come into the Foreign Service, because you 
today--even more than any other branch of gov- 
ernment--are in the front line in every country 


of the world. 





PANAMA--Following presentation of his credentials as U.S. Ambassador to Panama, Jack Hood 
Vaughn (left) chats with Panama President Roberto Chiari. At the same time in Washington, 
Panama's Ambassador Miguel Moreno presented his credentials to President Johnson. These 
ceremonies followed the official resumption of relations between the U.S. and Ponama. 
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CARR AND ROGERS 


Two Men Who Won Their Fight 


For a Career Foreign Service 


HE two leaders responsible for the Rogers Act-— Wilbur J. Carr, Di- 

rector of the Consular Service, and Representative John Jacob 
Rogers of the House Foreign Affairs Committee--fought long and 
tirelessly to obtain passage of the legislation. 

Both agreed that the Act, which established the basic structure of 
the Foreign Service, was of the greatest significance. And events 
since have borne them out. Here are brief sketches of them: 


Wilbur J. Carr, who served 
under 17 Secretaries of State, be- 
lieved in the merit system. His own 
distinguished career inthe Depart- 
ment was proof that it could work. 

Mr. Carr, who was born near 
Hillsboro, Ohio, on October 31, 
1870, was educated in Ohio public 
schools and Kentucky University. 
He graduated from Georgetown 
University with a Bachelor of Laws 
degree in 1894 and received a 
Master's degree in Law from Co- 
lumbian (now George Washington) 
University in 1899, 

He later took a postgraduate 
course in international law, po- 
litical science and diplomacy, and 
was admitted to practice in the 
Supreme Court and Court of Ape 
peals of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Carr joined the Department 
in June 1892 after passing the 
Civil Service examinations as a 
clerk. His first salary was $1,000 
a year. But he rose steadily. By 
May 1894 he was serving as Cone 
fidential Clerk to the Secretary of 
State and to several Assistant 
Secretaries. 

In 1902 he was named Chief 
of the Consular Bureau. In quick 
order he was appointed a member 
of Board of Examiners for the 
Consular Service and a member of 
the Committee on Business Meth- 
ods in the Department. 

Over the next 30 years Mr.Carr 
held many of the Department's 
major positions: Chief Clerk 
(1907); Chairman of the Depart- 
ment's Advisory Committee on 
Printing and Publication (1907); 
Director of the Consular Serv- 
ice (1909-24); member of the Board 
of Efficiency (1916-21); Vice 
Chairman, Division of Foreign Re- 
lations, National Research Coun- 
cil (1920); Budget Officer for the 
Department of State (1921); and 
Assistant Secretary of State (1924- 
37). 

Mr. Carr's tireless efforts on 
behalf of the Department and the 
Foreign Service earned him the 
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title of 'The Father of the Fore 
eign Service." 

During his long career as Di- 
rector of the Consular Service 
he devoted himself to the building 
up of that service on the basis of 
merit as opposed to political pre- 
ferment. 

Many of his views and sugges- 
tions were drafted in the Rogers 
bill, Mr. Carr's office worked 
closely with Representative 
Rogers, The bill passed and was 
signed by President Calvin 
Coolidge on May 24, 1924. It be- 
came effective on July 1, 1924. 

Mr. Carr also played an impor- 
tant role in the Immigration Act 
of 1924. Later as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State and then as Minister 
to Czechoslovakia he continued to 
serve his country well. 

He retired in 1939, returned to 
Washington, and engaged in many 
civic and charitable activities. 

Although the ''Father ofthe For- 
eign Service" died on June 26, 1942, 
his widow—the former Mary 
Eugenia Crane=still carries for- 
ward his devotion to the Foreign 
Service. 

Mrs. Carr takes an active role 
in Diplomatic and Consular Offi- 
cers Retired (DACOR), a non- 
profit association of retired and 
active members of the Foreign 
Service and of other public of- 
ficials concerned with interna- 
tional affairs, She is the only woman 
member ofthe Board of Governors. 
She also is Chairman of DACOR's 
Lecture Committee and a chief 
benefactor of the association, 


Representative John Jacob 
Rogers believed in public service. 
And he practiced what he preached. 

As a veteran of World War I, as 
a member of the Lowell, Mass., 
city government, as a school com- 
missioner, and as a 7-term Con- 
gressman Mr. Rogers did his part 
in advancing the cause of good citie 
zenship. 





WILBUR J. CARR 





JOHN JACOB ROGERS 


As early as May 23, 1919—less 
than six months after he was 
honorably discharged as a private 
with the 29th Training Battery, 
Tenth Training Battalion, Field 
Artillery—he introduced a bill pro- 
viding for the promotion of par- 
ticularly efficient secretaries and 
consular officers to the rank of 
Minister, 

Later, during the summer of 
1919, he visited an old friend, U.S, 
Consul Keith Merrill, in London, 
Consul Merrill and the Consul 
General, Robert Skinner, gave Mr. 
Rogers their views on a proposal 
to unite the existing Diplomatic 
and Consular Services. 

These views were incorporated 
in a bill which Mr. Rogers intro- 
duced in Congress on November 15, 
1919. Mr. Rogers introduced other 
bills calling for the reorganization 
of the Foreign Service. One bill, 
H.R, 6357, finally passed the House 
on May 1, 1924. The Senate passed 
S. 43 on May 15, It was signed by 
President Coolidge on May 24. 

The Act was widely hailed. 

When Representative Rogers 
died in Washington on March 28, 
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1925, the New York Times eulo- 
gized "The Friend of the Foreign 
Service": 


''The late Representative John 
Jacob Rogers of Massachusetts 
lived to see the cause he fought 
for triumph. He will be long 
remembered as the man whose 
unflagging devotion to the prin- 
ciple of establishing America's 
foreign service ona sound basis 
resulted in combining the cone 
sular and diplomatic services, 
and in providing a ‘living wage' 
for the men who devote their 
lives to them, Year after year 
he brought up his bills for im- 
proving the services, and year 
after year saw them neglected 
for other matters... 

"He went toCongress in 1913, 
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at the age of 32. That his modesty 
did not blind his constituents to 
his good qualities may be judged 
from the fact that he was ree 
elected repeatedly. 


"They recognized in him the 
vision and force which became 
evident to the country in his 
long fight for the foreign serv- 
ice,'' 


Mr. Rogers was born in Lowell, 
Mass., on August 18, 1881. He was 
graduated from Harvard University 
in 1904 and from the law depart- 
ment of that university in 1907.He 
was admitted to the bar and then 
practiced law in Lowell. 

Mr. Rogers became a member 
of the Lowell city government in 
1911. A year later he was named 
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School Commissioner. He was 
elected as a Republican to the 
Sixty-third Congress and to the 
six succeeding Congresses, serve 
ing from March 4, 1913, until his 
death. He was the ranking Repub- 
lican member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 

The Congressman married Edith 
F, Nourse of Lowell in 1917. Mrs. 
Rogers served as the personal 
representative of President Calvin 
Coolidge in investigating veterans' 
hospitals throughout the country. 
She was elected to fill the vacancy 
in Congress caused by her huse 
band's death. She was re-elected 
for many terms and, like her 
husband, had a distinguished rec- 
ord of public service, notably in 
behalf of the Foreign Service. 
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WILBUR J. CARR, FRONT ROW, CENTER, IS SHOWN WITH MEMBERS OF THE CLASS OF 1923 
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to recruit junior officers, is along 
step in the direction that should 
have been taken earlier. The men 
and women who represent us 
abroad should come from all the 
United States, not just a few of 
them. A young man from Montana 
should have the same access to an 
examination as a young man from 
Maryland or Virginia. 

Prominent educators and out- 
standing public citizens should be 
enlisted to assist in the selection 
process. The technical require- 
ments which are the concern ofthe 
career diplomat in examining a 
candidate are important; but im- 
portant also are the general consi- 
derations of reputation, character, 
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personality and general scholastic 
achievement which local represen- 
tatives can bring to bear. 


IT Favor strongly the plan con- 
sidered by the Wriston Committee 
calling for a nation-wide scholar- 
ship program to ensure that can- 
didates from all segments of 
American life will compete for ad- 
mission to the Foreign Service. 
Somewhat as inthe case of the Naval 
Reserve Officer Training Corps 
system, this plan wouldenlistpro- 
mising candidates in a two-year 
training program atthe end oftheir 
sophomore year of college. On the 
basis of competitive examinations, 
scholarships would be awarded that 
entitled recipients to a federal 
grant of $900 a year to complete 
their education at an accredited 
college of their choice. In return, 


the winners would complete their 


education under the general guid- 
ance of the Foreign Service and 
would agree to serve it for atleast 
six years. 

It is said this program will cost 
$2,000,000 or less annually. Lhave 
spent most of my adult life pinching 
pennies for the public, butI regard 
this sum a small price to pay toen- 
sure the development of a Foreign 
Service withits roots among all our 
people. 

Intelligent public interest in ac- 
tions such as these can help to 
build a better Foreign Service-- 
a Foreign Service that can help 
this nation pursue its destiny in a 
world filled with hope and promise 
as well as danger. Our foreign 
policy will be as dynamic and dedi- 
cated as the quality and the spirit 
of the people who serve it. Let's 
stop shooting at them. 
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United States Chiefs of Mission 


(As of June 25) 





AFGHANISTAN (Kabul) 
Ambassador John M. Steeves 


ALGERIA (Algiers) 
Ambassador William J. Porter 


ARGENTINA (Buenos Aires) 
Ambassador Edwin M. Martin 


AUSTRALIA (Canberra) 
Ambassador William C. Battle 


AUSTRIA (Vienna) 
Ambassador James W. Riddleberger 


BELGIUM (Brussels) 
Ambassador Douglas MacArthur, II 


BOLIVIA (Lo Paz) 


Ambassador Douglas Henderson 


BRAZIL (Rio de Janeiro) 
Ambassador Lincoln Gordon 


BULGARIA (Sofia) 


Minister Eugenie Moore Anderson 


BURMA, UNION OF (Rangoon) 
Ambassador Henry A. Byroade 


BURUNDI, KINGDOM OF (Bujumbura) 
Ambassador Donald A. Dumont 


CAMBODIA (Phnom Penh) 
Ambassador Randolph A. Kidder* 


CAMEROON, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(Yaounde) 
Ambassador Leland Barrows 


CANADA (Ottawa) 
Ambassador W. Walton Butterworth 


CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC (Bangui) 
Ambassador Claude G. Ross 


CEYLON (Colombo) 
Ambassador Frances E. Willis 


CHAD, REPUBLIC OF (Fort Lamy) 
Ambassador Brewster H. Morris 


CHILE (Santiago) 
Ambassador Charles W. Cole 


CHINA (Taipei) 
Ambassador Jerauld Wright 


COLOMBIA (Bogota) 
Ambassador Covey T. Oliver 


CONGO, REPUBLIC OF THE (Leopoldville) 
Ambassador G. McMurtrie Godley 


CONGO, REPUBLIC OF (Brazzaville) 
Ambassador Henry L. T. Koren 


COSTA RICA (San Jose) 
Ambassador Raymond Telles 
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CUBA (Habana) 
Diplomatic relations severed on 


January 3, 1961. 


CYPRUS, REPUBLIC OF (Nicosia) 
Ambassador Taylor G. Belcher 


CZECHOSLOVAK SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 
(Prague) 
Ambassador Outerbridge Horsey 


DAHOMEY, REPUBLIC OF (Cotonou) 
Ambassador Clinton E. Knox* 


DENMARK (Copenhagen) 
Ambassador Katharine Elkus White 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC (Santo Domingo) 
Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett, Jr. 


ECUADOR (Quito) 
Ambassador Maurice M. Bernbaum 


EL SALVADOR (San Salvador) 
Ambassador Murat W. Williams 


ETHIOPIA (Addis Ababa) 
Ambassador Edward M. Korry 


FINLAND (Helsinki) 
George M. Ingram, Charge d’ Affaires, a.i. 


FRANCE (Poris) 
Ambassador Charles E. Bohlen 


GABON, REPUBLIC OF (Libreville) 
Ambassador Charles F. Darlington 


GERMANY (Bonn) 
Ambassador George C. McGhee 


GHANA (Accra) 
Ambassador William P. Mahoney, Jr. 


GREAT BRITAIN (London) 
Ambassador David K. E. Bruce 


GREECE (Athens) 
Ambassador Henry R. Labouisse 


GUATEMALA (Guatemala) 
Ambassador John O. Bell 


GUINEA (Conakry) 
Ambassador James |. Loeb 


HAITI (Port-au-Prince) 
Ambassador Benson E. L. Timmons, III 


HONDURAS (Tegucigalpa) 
Ambassador Charles R. Burrows 


HUNGARY (Budapest) 
Owen T. Jones, Charge d’Affaires, a.i. 


ICELAND (Reykjavik) 
Ambassador James K. Penfield 


*Nominated by President 


INDIA (New Delhi) 
Ambassador Chester Bowles 


INDONESIA (Djakarta) 
Ambassador Howard P. Jones 


IRAN (Tehran) 
Ambassador Julius C. Holmes 


IRAQ (Baghdad) 
Ambassador Robert C. Strong 


IRELAND (Dublin) 
Robert P. Chalker, Charge d’ Affaires, a.i. 


ISRAEL (Tel Aviv) 
Ambassador Walworth Barbour 


ITALY (Rome) 
Ambassador G. Frederick Reinhardt 


IVORY COAST, REPUBLIC OF 
(Abidjan) 
Ambassador James Wine 


JAMAICA (Kingston) 
Boris H. Klosson, Charge d’ Affaires, a.i. 


JAPAN (Tokyo) 
Ambassador Edwin O. Reischauer 


JORDAN (Amman) 
Ambassador Robert G. Barnes 


KENYA (Nairobi) 
Ambassador William Attwood 


KOREA (Seoul) 
Ambassador Samuel ND. Berger 


KUWAIT, STATE OF (Kuwait) 
Ambassador Howard R. Cottam 


LAOS (Vientiane) 
Ambassador Leonard Unger 


LEBANON (Beirut) 
Ambassador Armin H. Meyer 


LIBERIA (Monrovia) 
Ambassador Charles E. Rhetts 


LIBYA (Benghazi) 
Ambassador E. Allan Lightner, Jr. 


LUXEMBOURG (Luxembourg) 
Ambassador William R. Rivkin 


MALAGASY REPUBLIC (Toananarive) 
Ambassador C. Vaughan Ferguson, Jr. 


MALAYSIA, FEDERATION OF 
(Kuala Lumpur) 
Ambassador James D. Bell 


MALI, REPUBLIC OF (Bamako) 
Ambassador William J. Handley 
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MAURITANIA, ISLAMIC REPUBLIC OF 
(Nouakchott) 
William L. Eagleton, 
Charge d’ Affaires, a.i. 


MEXICO (Mexico) 
Ambassador Fulton Freeman 


MOROCCO (Rabat) 
Ambassador John H. Ferguson 


NEPAL (Katmandu) 
Ambassador Henry E. Stebbins 


NETHERLANDS (The Hague) 
Fisher Howe, 
Charge d’ Affaires, a.i. 


NEW ZEALAND (Wellington) 
Ambassador Herbert B. Powell 


NICARAGUA (Managua) 


Ambassador Aaron S. Brown 


NIGER, REPUBLIC OF (Niamey) 
Ambassador Robert J. Ryan* 


NIGERIA, FEDERATION OF (Lagos) 
Ambassador Elbert G. Mathews 


NORWAY (Oslo) 
Ambassador Clifton R. Wharton 


PAKISTAN (Karachi) 
Ambassador Walter P. McConaughy 


PANAMA (Panama) 
Ambassador Jack Hood Vaughn 


PARAGUAY (Asuncion) 
Ambassador William P. Snow 


PERU (Lima) 
Ambassador J. Wesley Jones 


PHILIPPINES (Manila) 
Ambassador William McCormick Blair 


POLAND (Warsaw) 
Ambassador John M. Cabot 


PORTUGAL (Lisbon) 
Ambassador George W. Anderson, Jr. 


RUMANIA (Bucharest) 
Minister William A. Crawford 


RWANDA, REPUBLIC OF (Kigali) 
Ambassador Charles D. Withers 


SAUDI ARABIA (Jidda) 
Ambassador Parker T. Hart 


‘SENEGAL, REPUBLIC OF (Dakar) 


Ambassador Mercer Cook* 


SIERRA LEONE (Freetown) 
Ambassador Andrew V. Corry 


SOMALI REPUBLIC (Mogadiscio) 
Ambassador Horace G. Torbert, Jr. 


SOUTH AFRICA, REPUBLIC OF 
(Pretoria) 
Ambassador Joseph C. Satterthwaite 


SPAIN (Madrid) 
Ambassador Robert F. Woodward 
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SUDAN (Khartoum) 
Ambassador William M. Rountree 


SWEDEN (Stockholm) 
Ambassador J. Graham Parsons 


SWITZERLAND (Bem) 
Ambassador William True Davis, Jr. 


SYRIAN ARAB REPUBLIC (Damascus) 
Ambassador Ridgway B. Knight 


TANGANYIKA AND ZANZIBAR, UNITED 
REPUBLIC OF (Dar-es-Salaam) 
Ambassador William K. Leonhart 


THAILAND (Bangkok) 
Ambassador Graham A. Martin 


TOGO, REPUBLIC OF (Lome) 
Ambassador William Witman, II 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO (Port-of-Spain) 
Ambassador Robert G. Miner 


TUNISIA (Tunis) 


Ambassador Francis H. Russell 


TURKEY (Ankara) 
Ambassador Raymond A. Hare 


UGANDA (Kampala) 
Ambassador Olcott H. Deming 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
(Moscow) 
Ambassador Foy D. Kohler 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC (Cairo) 
William 0. Boswell, Charge d’ Affaires, a.i. 


UPPER VOLTA, REPUBLIC OF 
(Ouagadougou) 
Ambassador Thomas S. Estes 


URUGUAY (Montevideo) 
Ambassador Wymberley DeR. Coerr 


VENEZUELA (Caracas) 
Ambassador C. Allan Stewart 


VIET-NAM (Saigon) 
Ambassador Maxwell D. Taylor* 


YEMEN, ARAB REPUBLIC (Taiz) 
James N. Cortada, Charge d’ Affaires, a.i. 


YUGOSLAVIA (Belgrade) 
Ambassador C. Burke Elbrick 


AMBASSADOR AT LARGE 
Llewellyn E. Thompson 


SPECIAL MISSIONS 


USUN (U.S. Mission to the United Nations), 
New York 
Adlai E. Stevenson, U.S. Representative 
to the United Nations and U.S. Repre- 
sentative in the Security Council with 
the rank and status of Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 


USRO (U.S. Mission to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and European Regional 
Organizations), Paris 
Thomas K. Finletter, U.S. Permanent Rep- 
resentative with the rank and status of 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary 


USEC (U.S. Mission to the European Com- 
munities), Brussels 
John W. Tuthill, U.S. Representative 
with the rank and status of Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 


OECD (Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development), Paris 
John M. Leddy, U.S. Representative with 
the personal rank of Ambassador 


U.S. Mission to the European Office of the 
United Nations and Other International 
Organizations, Geneva 
Roger W. Tubby, U.S. Representative 
with the personal rank of Ambassador 


IAEA (U.S. Mission to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency), Vienna 
Henry DeWolf Smyth, U.S. Representative 
with the personal rank of Ambassador 


Praise From Secretary Dulles 


I have personally visited 33 
countries, some of them several 
times. I have thus seen at first 
hand our forward positions, and 
those who support them. I have been 
deeply impressed by the compe- 
tence of our representatives in 
these countries. Also, it is my ob- 
servation that the Foreign Service 
career officers and civil servants 
of the Department of State have in 
general shown complete loyalty to 
the President and to me as his 
principal adviser in relation tothe 
conduct of foreign policy... 

I pay tribute here not only to 
those who rank as Assistant Sec- 
retaries of State or as Ambassa- 
dors or heads of mission abroad, 
but also to those of lesser rank, 


not forgetting the typists, the code 
clerks, the communications offi- 
cers, who bear heavy burdens and 
make great and often sacrificial 
contributions tothe common cause. 
In time of war, the whole nation 
feels a deep sense of gratitude to 
those in our armed services who, 
for the duration of war, risk much 
and endure many hardships for our 
nation. Those who dedicate their 
whole lives to the Foreign Service 
of the United States also risk much 
and endure much, and they too de- 
serve the recognition and gratitude 
of the American people. They are 
the shock troops who bear the 
brunt of the battle for peace and 

freedom. 
Secretary John Foster Dulles, 1955 
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The Rogers Act--a Brief 


Chronological History 


The following chronological history of the 
Rogers Bill was taken from the July 1924 is- 
sue of the American Consular Bulletin, a 
magazine formerly published by the American 
Consular Association. 


May 23, 1919--Rep. John Jacob 
Rogers, of Massachusetts, intro- 
duced H.R. 2709, a bill providing 
a system of promotion of efficient 
secretaries in the Diplomatic 
Service and consuls general to 
vacancies arising in the rank of 
minister. 

November 15,1919--Mr. Rogers 
introduced H.R. 10587, which was 
the original Rogers Bill, providing 
for the classification of ministers 
and unification of the Foreign Serv- 
ice on the consular branchthrough 
the recommissioning to aconsular 
grade of all secretaries in the 
Diplomatic Service. 

December 10,1919--Mr. Rogers 
introduced H.R. 11058, proposing, 
instead of a unified service, an 
amalgamated foreign service onan 
interchangeable basis, through the 
creation of the title Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer and the adoption of a 
common salary scale. 

January 7, 1920--Secretary of 
State Robert Lansing, in a hearing 
on appropriation estimates before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House, said in regard to the 
pending bills: "I am very much 
disposed to cut loose from 
precedent in that particular, go 
ahead and improve the department 
and improve the foreign servicein 
any possible way that we can." 

January 21, 1920--Secretary 
Lansing, in a letter to Hon. Stephen 
G. Porter, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, stated 
in advocacy of foreign service re- 
organization: ''From the tenor of 
the foregoing observations it 
should be clear that I consider 
remedial and constructive legisla- 
tion of an appropriate character not 
only desirable but imperative." 

April 1, 1921—Mr. Rogers re- 
introduced his bills in the new 
Congress (lst Session, 67th Con- 
gress), the chief Rogers Bill ap- 
pearing in greatly elaborated form 
under the number H.R. 17. This 
bill introduced the retirement 
feature. 

June---, 1921--In the WORLD's 
WORK appeared an interview with 
Secretary of State Charles Evans 
Hughes in which he advocated for- 
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eign service reorganization along 
the lines of the Rogers Bill. 

August 22, 1922--Secretary 
Hughes submitted to the President 
a revision of H.R. 17 greatly con- 
densing its provisions and reduc- 
ing the plan of reorganization to 
four broad principles: (a) uniform 
salary scale; (b) interchangea- 
bility; (c) representation allow- 
ances; (d) retirement. 

August 24, 1922--President 
Harding gave his endorsement to 
the revised bill. 

September 1, 1922--Mr. Rogers 
introduced the revised bill under 
the number H.R. 12543. 

December 11-19, 1922--Hear- 
ings were held before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House, at which Secretary Hughes, 
Hon. John W. Davis, Hon. Frank 
L. Polk, Mr. Wilbur J. Carr and 
Consul General Robert P. Skinner 
testified. 

January 7, 1923--The bill was 
reintroduced so as to embody the 
committee amendments, under the 
number H.R. 13880. 

January 30, 1923--The bill was 
reported to the House by the com- 
mittee. 

February 8, 1923--The bill 
passed the House by a vote of 203 
to 27. 

February 13, 1923--The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate unanimously reported the 
bill to the Senate without amend- 
ment. 

March 4, 1923--The 67th Con- 
gress adjourned without final ac- 
tion having been taken on the 
Rogers Bill (H.R. 13880). 

October 8, 1923-—Secretary 
Hughes submitted the billtoPresi- 
dent Coolidge. 

October 10, 1923--President 
Coolidge endorsed the bill. 

December 5, 1923--Mr. Rogers 
introduced his bill in the new Con- 
gress (lst Session, 68thCongress), 
as endorsed by President 
Coolidge, under the number H.R. 
17, which, it will be recalled, was 
the same number as the original 
bill of the 67th Congress. 

December 6, 1923--President 
Coolidge, in his first annual 
message to Congress,stated: ''The 
Foreign Service of our Government 
needs to be reorganized and im- 
proved." 

December 6, 1923--Sen. Henry 


Cabot Lodge introduced in the 
Senate a bill, S. 43, the text of 
which was identical with the Rogers 
Bill. 

January 14-18, 1924--Hearings 
were held by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House at 
which Secretary Hughes, Hon. Hugh 
Gibson, Minister to Poland; Hon. 
J. Butler Wright, Third Assist- 
ant Secretary of State; Mr. Wilbur 
J. Carr, Director of the Consular 
Service, and Mr. Julius G. Lay 
testified. 

January 29, 1924--Mr. Rogers 
reintroduced the bill so as to 


embody the committee amend- 
ments, under the number H.R. 
6537. 


February 5, 1924--The bill, as 


amended, was reported to the 
House by the committee. 
May 1, 1924--The bill (H.R. 


6357) passed the House by a ma- 
jority of 134 to 27. 

May 13, 1924--The Committee 
on Foreign Relations reported the 
bill to the Senate with four amend- 
ments. 

May 15, 1924--The bill passed 
the Senate by unanimous consent. 

May 20, 1924--The House con- 
curred in the four Senate amend- 
ments, thus effectually passing the 
bill. 

May 24, 1924--President Cool- 
idge signed the bill makingitalaw. 

June 7, 1924--The Presidentis- 
sued an Executive Order prescrib- 
ing administrative regulations for 
the foreign service under the new 
law. 

June 9, 1924--Secretary Hughes 
issued two departmental orders 
setting up the machinery of the 
executive committee of the Foreign 
Service Personnel Board and of the 
Foreign Service School. 

July 1, 1924--Rogers Act went 
into effect. 


President Truman’s 
Message to FS 


...l ,;want to assure all of you 
in the Foreign Service that youare 
constantly in our minds. We realize 
that you are meeting your difficult 
daily problems with loyalty and 
courage. 

Our country's increased respon- 
sibilities in world affairs place 
upon you, the Foreign Service, a 
greater burden than has ever been 
borne by your predecessors. Upon 
you falls a greater responsibility 
than ever before to carry on, 
against whatever odds, the high 
traditions of your chosen career. 
I am proud and honored to be 
working with you during this vital 
period in our Nation's history. 


President Harry S$. Truman, 1951 
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Dean Acheson’s 


Tribute to the Career Service 


These extemporaneous remarks by Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson were made at a 
meeting of the American Society of Newspaper 


Editors in Washington on April 22, 1950: 


ET us turn for a moment to 

the career service. The career 
service, made up of the Foreign 
Service and the departmental of- 
fices, is equally in good shape. 
This is a service of men and 
women who are giving their en- 
tire lives to the United States, 
aot for a few years, not even 
10 years, as I have given, but 
their entire lives, from the time 
they are young men until they 
retire at the end of their service. 
They are giving their whole lives 
to the United States. They are 
competent, they are courageous, 
and they are devoted. 

Only this past week, two of our 
missions were bombed. That is 
not a pleasant experience. Have 
any of you ever had it? Have any 
of you ever had a bomb tossed 
in the window of your house and 
had it go off and injure people? 
Two of our missions have been 
through that this week. Fortu- 
nately, no one was killed, but 
many people were hurt. Do these 
people want to come home? Do 
they say, ''This is toodangerous'"'? 
Not at all. This is in line of duty. 
They know their duty. They per- 
form it. It is quite likely that 
they may be killed, but there is 
no squeak out of them, 

We have just had an officer 
home who had been held by the 
Chinese Communists for a year, 
many months of which he spent 
in jail,- under conditions of in- 
credible hardship and torture. At 
the direction and request of Presi- 
dent Truman, he is going about 
the United States telling people 
of what was done to him, Does 
he ask to retire? Not at all. 
With great difficulty, we are keep- 
ing him in the United States doing 
this. He wants to go back to the 
most difficult area that we can 
find for him, He is not asking to 
quit. He is not asking for syme- 
pathy. This is his duty. He likes 
it. He wants to go into it again. 

We have scores of our people 
who are now in Chinese cities 
which are being bombed by the 
Chinese Nationalists. Are they 
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whimpering about it? Not in the 
least. They were ordered home 
because the President decidedthat 
was the wise policy. They were 
perfectly willing to stay there 
and take whatever came to them, 


We have scores of people through 
Southeast Asia who are in areas 
of hot war=Indochina, the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, Indonesia. Bullets 
are flying all the time, It is not 
a cold war in those areas; itis a 
hot war. And these men and their 
wives and their children arethere, 
and they are doing their duty, They 
don't ask to be transferred. They 
know it is their duty, and they are 
performing it. 


Ano in other places, in Africa 
and other parts of the world, we 
have men with their wives and 
children who are in situations of 
the greatest danger, so far as 
their health is concerned. They 
are living under very unhealthful 
conditions. If they are ill, they 
take their chances under the most 
primitive medical conditions. 
There are no schools. There are 
no oculists to take care of the 
children's eyes. There are no 
doctors to give them all the ine 
oculations which your children 
take. None of those things is availe 
able. They don't complain. This is 
their duty. This is their life. All 
they ask is that occasionally they 
be transferred to some situation 
which is not quite so tough. 


Then, there are others who are 
behind the Iron Curtain. They can- 
not have any of the ordinary pleas- 
ant relations that all of you have. 
They have to live in a little circle, 
seeing the same few people day 
after day after day. But that is 
their duty, and they are carrying 
it out. 


Here, again, there are no 
schools. And, if you have a tooth- 
ache and you want to goto adentist, 
you don't call up a dentist; you call 
up the Foreign Office, andthe Fore 
eign Office calls up the secret 
police, and the secret policeman 
makes an engagement and comes 
and sits right beside you in the 
dentist chair to be absolutely sure 
that the dentist does not take a 
message out of your tooth and give 
it to somebody else. 





Those are the circumstances 
under which these people live. 

I don't have to defend these 
people. There is no reason in the 
world why they need any defense. 

I should like to suggest to you 
that you would find it a very in- 
teresting exercise to try, in your 
papers, an open letter to these 
Foreign Service officers of the 
United States, who are now your 
front line of defense, who are 
serving you in these dangerous 
and difficult parts of the world. 
Explain to them the attacks which 
are being made upon them and 
upon the service of which they 
are just as proud as you are proud 
of the profession to which you be- 
long. Explain to them, if you can, 
what is happening to this country 
behind them, Explain to them why 
it was that during the war we 
had USO's and letter-writing cam- 
paigns and everything in the world 
for the soldiers atthe front to show 
them that the country was behind 
them and recognized the sacrifice 
that they were making; and try to 
explain what is happening now 
when it comes to these "'soldiers,"' 
these people who are in the front 
line of the defense of their coun- 
try. Explain that to them if you 
can. You will find it difficult to 
do. 

That is the Department of State 
as it exists today. 


President Eisenhower— 


On FS Morale 


If there is any organization that 
should have the highest morale 
based firmly in its own convictions 
as to the importance of its work, 
the necessity for successful ac- 
complishment regardless of what 
critic or opponent may say, a 
morale based in that high belief 
in a cause, then that should be 
the Foreign Service and the State 
Department.... 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1954 
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spring the urgent need for more 
officers led the Department to 
create the Foreign Service Auxil- 
iary~financed at first from the 
President's emergency fund. This 
body comprised qualified persons 
recruited for the duration without 
taking formal examinations, They 
were of two types: older men who 
were specialists in various in- 
ternational fields, and younger 
men, comparable with candidates 
for the Foreign Service in normal 
times. In July 1941 the first Auxil- 
iary officers received assignments 
to posts in Latin America. As the 
war progressed, Auxiliary offi- 
cers served at posts in Europe, 
the Near East, and the Far East; 
and at the end of hostilities they 
helped reestablish abandoned posts 
in those areas, By January 1946 
Auxiliary officers numbered 976, 
stationed at Foreign Service estab- 
lishments throughout the world. 
Following Pearl Harbor, Sec- 
retary Hull suspended recruiting 
for the duration. Consequently, 
the Foreign Service—apart from 
the Auxiliary=—failed to expand at 
a time when it was badly needed. 
Throughout the war emergency 
agencies such as the Board of 
Economic Warfare, the Office of 
War Information, the Office of 
Strategic Services, the Lend-Lease 
Administration, and the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American 


Affairs carried on extensive operae 
tions abroad, 

At the same time, the Foreign 
Service sought to handle the politi- 
cal problems involved in main- 
taining the Allied coalition and 
developing military and economic 
cooperation against the Axis. By 
1944, of some 4,200 civilian offi- 
cers of the Government serving 
abroad, only 1,200 were Foreign 
Service or Foreign Service Auxil- 
iary. Although all civilian officers 
abroad were expected to work with- 
in the framework of foreign policy 
laid down by the Secretary of State 
and subject to the authority of the 
respective chiefs of mission, their 
activities nevertheless created 
problems of administration and co- 
ordination for both the Department 
and the Foreign Service, 

Space permits only passing ref- 
erence to the many instances, 
recorded in the archives of the 
Department and the posts, of fi- 
delity, resourcefulness, and cour- 
age beyond the call of duty displayed 
by Foreign Service officers and 
personnel under wartime hazards 
of gunfire and bombing, 

Owing partly to interruption of 
recruiting and partly toinadequate 
planning, the Department and the 
Foreign Service were unprepared 
for the tremendous burden of work 
that descended on them as the 
war ended, The Armed Services, 
which had the manpower and which 
were on the spot in Germany and 
Japan, filled much of the gap. 

With peace the Department ab- 
ruptly discovered that it had on 


its hands large bodies of new em- 
ployees and also extensive new 
responsibilities, both inherited 
from the liquidating war agencies, 
Eventually some of these employ- 
ees made their way into the For- 
eign Service. 

Almost immediately, old-line 
Foreign Service officers found 
themselves operating in a much 
broader field than that of conven- 
tional diplomatic and consular 
work, New assignments might place 
them inmilitary-government, eco- 
nomic, information, or intelligence 
operations, and new requirements 
might involve them in conflicts 
arising from the incipient Cold 
War. The end of World War II 
marked the beginning of a sub- 
stantial enlargement and diver- 
sification of the Foreign Service 
officer's activities. 

Stemming from needs that grew 
out of the war and breaking the way 
for reorganization of the Foreign 
Service yet to come, two tempo- 
rary statutes require mention. An 
act of Congress approved May 3, 
1945, introduced into the Service 
a category of administrative, fis- 
cal, and clerical personnel intended 
to relieve officers of certain rou- 
tine duties; opened up promotions 
by removing percentage limita- 
tions on officers in classes; au- 
thorized appointment of qualified 
officers of the Department and 
other Government agencies for 
special Foreign Service duty; and 
permitted assignment of Foreign 
Service officers to other depart- 
ments and agencies. An act ap- 
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proved July 3, 1946, provided, as 
an emergency measure limited to 
two years, for the appointment of 
250 new career officers, atgrades 
and salaries appropriate to their 
ages and _ qualifications, from 
among veterans of the Armed Serv- 
ices, merchant marine, or wartime 
civilian service. Under this act 166 
officers made "lateral entry" into 
the Foreign Service. 

Following thoughtful preparation 
in the Department and painstaking 
consideration in the House and 
Senate, Congress passed and the 
President on August 13, 1946, ap- 
prove an act to "improve, 
strengthen, and expand the Foreign 
Service...and to consolidate and 
revise the laws relating to its ad- 
ministration,'' otherwise known as 
the ''Foreign Service Act of 1946," 

This act, which revised and codi- 
fied previous legislation and which 
introduced new provisions on or- 
ganization and management of the 
Service, including recruitment, 
training, classification, utilization, 
and promotion of personnel, re- 
placed the Rogers and Moses- 
Linthicum Acts as the organic 
law for the Foreign Service. It 
became effective November 13, 


1946, 


H IGHLIGHTS of the new act were 
its provisions for: (1) stronger 
administration of the Service under 
a Director General, with a Board 
of the Foreign Service anda Board 
of Examiners; (2)anewclassifica- 
tion of personnel, comprising ame 
bassadors and ministers, Foreign 
Service officers, Foreign Service 
Reserve officers, Foreign Service 
Staff officers and employees, alien 
personnel, and consular agents; 
(3) a new promotion system; (4) 
a new retirement system; (5) lib- 
eralized allowances and benefits; 
(6) flexibility in assignment to 
other agencies; (7) liberalized 
rules governing home leave; and 
(8) establishment of the Foreign 
Service Institute for in-service 
training and development of offi- 
cers, 

Improvement though it was, the 
act of 1946 left room for further 
development. Reporting in Febru- 
ary 1949, a commission headed by 
former President Hoover recom- 
mended among other things: (1) 
establishing a single foreign-af- 
fairs service, consisting of De- 
partment and Foreign Service per- 
sonnel, to serve both at home and 
abroad and to constitute a career 
group separate from the Civil 
Service; and (2) placing the Sec- 
retary of State "legally and prac- 
tically in command of the Departe- 
ment and the Foreign Service." 
An act of Congress approved May 
26, 1949, accomplished the second 


THIS HONOR ROLL IS IN THE DEPARTMENT'S DIPLOMATIC ENTRANCE LOBBY 


point; and in January 1950 Secre- 
tary Acheson appointed an ''Ad- 
visory Committee on Personnel'' 
to consider and report on the first 


point, This committee recom- 
mended in July 1950 that "there 
should be a single, but flexible, 
personnel system'! for the Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service. In 
March 1951 the Secretary issueda 
directive intended to encourage 
voluntary interchange of personnel 


between the Department and the 
Foreign Service; but little came 
of it. 

The meager results of the direc- 
tive of 1951 led Secretary Dulles 
in early 1954 to appoint a ''Public 
Committee on Personnel,'' headed 
by Henry M. Wriston, President 
of Brown University. On May 18, 
1954, this committee transmitted 
its report, generally known as the 
"Wriston Report,'' This paper in- 
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cluded both severe criticism of 
the administration of the Foreign 
Service since 1946 and specific 
recommendations, 

Most important was the recom- 
mendation for integration: person- 
nel of the Department andthe For- 
eign Service, ''where their funce- 
tions converge,'' were to be amal- 
gamated into a single Foreign 
Service. The committee estimated 
that 1,440 positions in the Depart- 
ment and 2,250 overseas, or 3,700 
in all, should be manned by For- 
eign Service officers—three times 
the strength of the existing Serv- 
ice. 

Secretary Dulles approved the 
Wriston Report and pressed for 
action under it. 


First step, that of designating 
Foreign Service positions, was 
taken in the latter half of 1954. 
At that fime 1,450 positions in 
the Department and 2,239 over- 
seas, or 3,689 in all, were so 
designated. 

Second step was the commis- 
sioning of new Foreign Service 
officers. Acts of Congress ap- 
proved August 13, 1954, and April 
5, 1955, amended the act of 1946 
to facilitate this process, Under 
the 1954-1957 program, 1,525 per- 
sons entered the Service, which 
totaled 3,436 on December 31,1957. 
By August 1, 1959, Foreign Serv- 
ice positions in the Department 
numbered 1,523. 

Other measures taken under the 
Wriston Report included continuing 


the lateral-entry program, 
strengthening the junior-officer 
recruitment program, assigning 


Foreign Service officers to Wash- 
ington, planning for career de- 
velopment, and improving the 
training program of the Foreign 
Service Institute. 

Besides the acts of 1954and 1955 
above mentioned, an act approved 
August 28, 1954, transferred re- 
sponsibility for agricultural at- 
taches from the Department of 
State to the Department of Ag- 
riculture; and an act approved 
August 5, 1955, created the grade 
of career ambassador. 

An act approved July 28, 1956, 
amending that of 1946, increased 
salaries and allowances, lib- 
eralized the retirement system, 
revised the class structure, and 
broadened the lateral-entry sys- 
tem, 

An act approved September 8, 
1960, amending that of 1946, stated 
congressional policy regarding 
language and area qualifications 
for officers, further liberalized 
the retirement system, made cer- 
tain salary adjustments, gave dis- 
cretionary authority to make cer- 
tain appointments directly toclass 
7, raised the retirement age in 
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. «el know of no other institution, 
public or private, no other body of 
men and women anywhere, capable 
of managing as intricate aday-and- 
night business as the conduct of 
the foreign relations of the United 
States with anything approaching 
the skill and effectiveness of the 
State Department and the Foreign 
Service.... 

But I should like to end these 
brief comments with a note of 
assurance and gratitude, to em- 
phasize to you what I hope you 
already know: That Secretary Rusk, 
Averell Harriman and I—in fact, 
all of the lonely denizens of the 
Seventh Floor are proud to be 
associated with an institution of the 
quality and dedication of the De- 
partment of State, and with a 
Service so highly trained, so dis- 
ciplined, so brilliantly profession- 
al, and so completely dedicated to 
the interests of our country as the 
United States Foreign Service.... 


Under Secretary George W. Ball 
From an address made in 1963 


the public interest, and gave bene- 
fits to persons already retired. 

The Foreign Assistance Acts of 
1961 and 1963, approved Septem- 
ber 4, 1961, and December 16, 
1963, include between them 11 
additional amendments represent- 
ing improvements in the act of 
1946 and progress for the Foreign 
Service. 

As heirs of the wartime aid and 
information agencies, the Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service have 
played a major role since 1945 
in the American foreign-aid pro- 
gram, in the regional-defense or- 
ganizations, and in the overseas- 
information program, 

The Agency for International 
Development (AID) is a semi- 
autonomous entity within the Dee 
partment of State, while the United 
States Information Agency (USIA) 
has since 1953 beenan independent 
establishment receiving foreign- 
policy guidance from the Depart- 
ment, Officers of AID and USIA— 
and more recently the Peace 
Corps—are attached to and funce 
tion as staff members of Foreign 
Service posts, in close coopera- 
tion with Foreign Service officers 
and subject to the authority of the 
chiefs of mission, 


Since World War II the Foreign 
Service buildings program has ex- 
panded substantially. In 1946 Con- 
gress authorized expenditure of 
$125,000,000 ($110,000,000 of it 
in foreign currencies) for acqui- 
sition of sites and purchase or 
erection of buildings abroad; and 
in 1952 Congress earmarked an 
additional $90,000,000 in foreign 





currencies for this purpose, From 
passage of the Foreign Service 
Buildings Act of 1926 until 1961 
Congress authorized for the pro- 
gram $231,625,000, of which $16,- 
625,000 was spent before the war 
and the remainder since. An actof 
Congress approved August 12, 
1963, authorizes $49,824,000 for a 
twoeyear extension of the program, 

By Executive order and memo- 
randum of November 8, 1960, 
President Eisenhower defined the 
authority and responsibility of 
chiefs of mission for supervising 
and coordinating all official Ameri- 
can activities in foreign countries. 
By letter to American ambassa- 
dors in May 1961 President 
Kennedy restated the authority and 
responsibility of each chief of 
mission to oversee and coordinate 
all United States activities and to 
supervise the personnel of all Gov- 
ernment agencies operating in the 
country of his assignment, 

Reporting December 8, 1962,a 
Committee on Foreign Affairs Per- 
sonnel set up at the request of 
Secretary Rusk recommended 
major changes in the Govern- 
ment's foreign-affairs personnel 
system, including creation of a 
Foreign Affairs College. Report- 
ing to the President 9 days 
later, a Presidential Advisory 
Panel headed by James A, Perkins, 
Vice President of the Carnegie 
Corporation, similarly recom- 
mended establishment of a National 
Academy of Foreign Affairs. At 
President Kennedy's request, Sec- 
retary Rusk assumed responsi- 
bility for drafting legislation for 
this purpose. A bill to establish 
such an academy received con- 
sideration in Congress in 1963 but 
did not pass, 

Criticism by the Wriston Com- 
mittee of the Department's re- 
cruiting practices led to an in- 
tensive and continuing program to 
provide a flow of able young can- 
didates for the Foreign Service, 
Applicants for examination num- 
bered 1,261 in September 1954; 
5,394 in December 1955; 7,635 
in December 1956; 6,094 in Dee 
cember 1957; and 10,112 in De- 
cember 1959, 

The Service needs annually about 
200 new junior officers together 
with some 50 or 75 older lateral- 
entrants. The Department's pres- 
ent junior-officer program, which 
dates from October 1961, com- 
bines pre~entry informational at- 
traction of recruits with post-entry 
responsibility for counseling, 
training, assigning, and evaluating 
the young officers, Recruitment 
progress since the Rogers Act has 
produced a Foreign Service whose 
collective origins, background, and 
experience now represent the whole 
nation, 
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State Department Buildings--the Old and the New 
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Secretary Kellogg 
Saluted FS 


34 Years Ago 


The members of the Foreign 
Service of the United States have, 
for many years, actedas American 
outposts of peace in all parts of 
the world. There is seldom any- 
thing spectacular about the work 
they are doing, and for that reason 
the public thinks little about them. 

These men of the Foreign Serv- 
ice are the responsible officers on 
whom our Government relies to 
carry on effectively its daily re- 
lations with foreign countries. 

Few Americans realize the im- 
mense value of these officers in 
maintaining peace.... 

The Foreign Service, with their 
comrades in the Department of 
State, truly constitute our first 
line of defense in that on them 
falls the difficult duty of pre- 
venting misunderstandings and 
building up the good understanding 
which is the greatest assurance 
against war. There are about a 
thousand of them all told. Of course, 
I did not know them all, but I have 
known very many, and [have never 
met a finer group of men. They 
are modest and loyal. Often atiso- 
lated posts they persevere against 
bitter odds. Their conception of 
service to their country is very 
fine. Deprived of the possibility 


and happiness of living at home, 
they hold fast to their American 
traits, are really more intensely 
American in their thoughts and in 


Bedell Smith’s 


“Astonishment” 


.-.l want you to knowthat during 
the time I have been associated with 
the Foreign Service, both abroad 
and in the Department here, I have-- 
and I say this literally --been aston- 
ished—pleased and astonished, by 
the high qualities of intellectual 
honesty, integrity and devotion to 
duty which Ihave seen continuously 
displayed. I don't mean just the 
long hours of thankless work, away 
from the observation of a superior, 
simply: [for the purposg of getting 
a job done, but the real dedication 
to a task, to a service, to anideal. 
It exceeds—it certainly equals ifit 
does not exceed—anything that I 
have ever seen before, andI wanted 
to acknowledge that fact. 

Acting Secretary Walter Bedell Smith, 1953 
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their actions than those of us who, 
living at home, take America for 
granted. 

Secretary Frank B. Kellogg, 1930 


During my journey I had oppor- 
tunity to observe the character 
of our Ministers and representa- 





tives. Some of them were ''career" 
men doing magnificent service. 
But some were political appointees 
who were eyesores both to the 
countries to which they were ac- 
credited and to us. I determined 
that we must reorganize the whole 
service. 

From The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover 
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he ina i Sis cla ccisinibinsinctnsisiasaliasinail Mar. 22, 1790--Dec. 31, 1793 : 
es NE TU in kk cdi sdiivnsxcstcuendsiiacicckediuie Jon. 2, 1794--Aug. 20, 1795 
Se RI FIND iia sdiinicscssitiocescdiccecidtebences Dec. 10, 1795--May 12, 1800 
i DO II ss sis ichvdisncsdsaxeticinatibaieatints June 6, 1800--Feb. 4, 1801 | 
Di DUDE Rss cksniisisiccssicccasiestntisbiclatacune May 2, 1801--Mar. 3, 1809 
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Feb. 28, 1815--Mar. 3, 1817 
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es Ca hs Ri vik cicssiscicisisosccaniecticus Mar. 5, 1869--Mar. 16, 1869 
Ri; PORUMAIRIS PSEA sonkcicecscscccncsisccecsusecdnannaricntel Mar. 17, 1869--Mar. 12, 1877 
27. ATI TAs SOOINON segiacsscciscccntsnncdedasusatscarcbans Mar. 12, 1877--Mar. 7, 1881 
Py PONE Nes UID Sovccinsccscabsocsstbassbaccoadestenunen Mar. 7, 1881--Dec. 19, 1881 
29. Frederick T. Freylinghuysen......c...ssescssseseees Dec. 19, 1881--Mar. 6, 1885 
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Be Dili WGI vesccinssesssavinrsesumaepnaen ,«- June 29, 1892--Feb. 23, 1893 
33; Wille Oi: Gre itis csi ccsicsicvdeetsscccacistdencsatass Mar. 7, 1893--May 28, 1895 
DG: Bl Gai accncoecscsseintescsesiricceniabtinininas June 10, 1895--Mar. 5, 1897 
Be Relais SMI 5s isicdcdcaicacdsecadescteciseanscodadoenen Mar. 6, 1897--Apr. 27, 1898 
Bi Fiat Tee itn cecesciascicsincnsissiniscesnomonians Apr. 28, 1898--Sept. 16, 1898 
Be Pi ithtsciticcnesensseninicatiintaieniabinisnnaaliigls Sept. 30, 1898--July 1, 1905 
BB: Ge TE seccascccnscsznsccnnccssnsscensionnnnisiainils July 19, 1905--Jan. 27. 1909 
DP TDN ION isis bcnccnscsscesiscdinnsaceeacocssscssiniee Jan. 27, 1909--Mar. 5, 1909 
OO: PaaS. FUi6& sits cncisiesiceackastnesncceciouss Mar. 6, 1909--Mar. 5, 1913 
41. William Jennings Bryan .........sccccseeeeseeeeeees Mar. 5, 1913--June 9, 1915 
BD Dinhined Line caccisvsscccicesaceserinsvcstansiimeties June 24, 1915--Feb. 13, 1920 
6, Batches Gate crccccccsesccnssicncessssccossevsnieies Mar. 23, 1920--Mor. 4, 1921 
BE RS OS is icc dvisiscscsicniceccévesssassescas Mar. 5, 1921--Mar. 4, 1925 
GB Pema Bh IG scccesccccccasccessinsesisensnccctsonne Mar. 5, 1925--Mar. 28, 1929 
OG, Witette B Btteitce cscs csccscesccscccesenesteskisincoene Mar. 28, 1929--Mar. 4, 1933 
AF, MOT NN iickssacsassisercensssccsscisicsectecscseases Mar. 4, 1933--Nov. 30, 1944 
AB, TNE PR. BOOMS: sess cscsscsescssesccsdasiansazonie Dec. 1, 1944--June 27, 1945 
49. James F. Bynes ....ccccccccosccccscccccesecssceccecees July 3, 1945--Jan. 21, 1947 
$0. George C. Merahealll.....cccccccosccsssccvcsccssososoesee Jan. 21, 1947--Jan. 20, 1949 
OU His NI ois a cnaissnsackcesscadcianacsanssseanaenaas Jan. 21, 1949--Jan. 20, 1953 
52; John Foster Dalles ccsccciccccesesccisccscsscconsensens Jan. 21, 1953--Apr. 22, 1959 
SR. Cortetient As POGVOr cccisccncsacocsstsisicccsdcasseniess Apr. 22, 1959--Jan. 20, 1961 
G6) Diets Bia hiskivsicccssenvincscsscecssctavsanctechasiodesees Ja... 21, 1961-- 
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ECRETARY Rusk last month 

paid tribute to the officers and 
employees of the Department and 
the Foreign Service ''who have done 
and continue to do" their jobs 
"so faithfully and effectively." 

Speaking to a capacity audience 
in the West Auditorium on June 11 
gathered for the Department's An- 
nual Honor Awards Ceremony, the 
Secretary said: 

"This occasion each year is a 
day of very high personal privi- 
lege for me because it gives mean 
opportunity to say a word of thanks 
and gratitude to all of you and es- 
pecially to some of whom we are 
especially proud and to whom we 
owe a special debt of gratitude," 

A total of 123 individuals and 32 
units received awards for out- 
standing service. (See News 
Letter, June.) 


Secretary Rusk Pays Tribute 


To Employees at Awards Ceremony 





The program included remarks 
by Dwight J. Porter, Assistant 
Secretary for Administration and 
head of the Department Awards 
Committee. 

The date marking the ceremony, 
Secretary Rusk noted, was the 
175th birthday of the Department, 
"although I like to think of the 
Committee of Secret Correspond- 
ence and Benjamin Franklin as 
among our direct ancestors.,' 


Tue Secretary hailed Thomas 
Jefferson, the first Secretary of 
State, 'who got us off to a good 
start.'' He also praised ''some of 
our very distinguished retired col- 
leagues'' who were present for 
the Awards Ceremony. These in- 
cluded Ambassadors George Allen, 
Julian Harrington, Harold Titt- 
mann, Jefferson Patterson, Tom 


Wailes, Joseph Jacobs and Stanley 
Hornbeck. 

"This Annual Awards Ceremony 
commemorates the fine spirit and 
the dedication of the officers and 
staff of the Department in Wash- 
ington and its far-flung posts right 
around the world,'' the Secretary 
said. 

"Many of us may never have had 
opportunities to perform heroic 
deeds. But it is pleasant to be able 
to give them our heartfelt acco- 
lade. And, as Secretary of State, 
I should like to pay my respects 
to the quieter forms of heroism-- 
the fortitude and unflinching reso- 
lution which sustain men and 
women day after day in times and 
places of difficulty and danger. 

"IT have seen these quieter forms 
of heroism among our officers and 
their families in our missions 
overseas but also here at home— 
that carrying on our work—seven 
days a week-—around the clock— 
amidst some of the nonsense which 
is written and spoken about this 
Department requires of you in 
Washington, if not fortitude, at 
least a certain degree of stoi- 
clas cas” 


Space Age Diplomacy--Messages by Satellite 


Space age communications—in 
startling contrast with those of 
1924 when the Foreign Service 
was founded—were demonstrated 
anew recently when a communi- 
cations satellite ground station 
was inaugurated in Grinon, Spain, 
some 20 miles from Madrid. 

The event was dramatized by 
telephone conversations between 
Washington and Madrid in which 
William J. Crockett, Deputy Under 


Secretary of State participated. 

James E. Webb, Administrator ot 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, spoke with José 
Clara, managing director of the 
Spanish National Telephone Com- 
pany, the agency cooperating with 
NASA in this project. U.S. Am- 
bassador Robert F. Woodward in 
Madrid then spoke withthe Spanish 
Ambassador, the Marquis de Merry 
del Val, and Deputy Under Secre- 


tary Crockett. This was on May 27. 

The U.S. satellellite Relay Iwas 
used for the calls. With this in- 
augural NASA demonstration the 
station in Spain joined an inter- 
national network consisting of 
stations in Brazil, France, Ger- 


many, Great Britain, Italy, Japan 
and the U.S., which are used for 
the testing of experimental satel- 
lites launched by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 





COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE--Deputy Under Secretary William J. 
Crockett is shown talking on the telephone to Ambassador Robert F. 
Woodward in Madrid. With him are, from left, Luis L. Ballesteros, 


July 1964 


Information Counselor with the Spanish Embassy; Nuno Aguirre de 
Carcer, Spanish Minister-Counselor; the Marquis de Merry del Val, 
the Spanish Ambassador; and James E. Webb, Administrator of NASA. 
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Gen. Taylor Succeeds Lodge; 


Johnson Is Deputy Ambassador 


President Lyndon B. Johnsonhas 
named General Maxwell D. Taylor, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, as the new U.S, Ambassador 
to Viet-Nam, 

General Taylor succeeds Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge, who 
resigned the post in Saigon for 
"personal reasons."' In a brief 





GENERAL TAYLOR 


statement at Saigon, Ambassador 
Lodge indicated a desire to partici- 
pate in the Republican pre-con- 
vention Presidential campaign. 

The President also selected U. 
Alexis Johnson, Deputy Under Sece- 
retary for Political Affairs, for the 
new post of Deputy Ambassador at 
Saigon. 

President Johnson, who an- 
nounced the changes at a press 
conference on June 23, praised 
Ambassador Lodge's ''distinguish- 
ed and dedicated service in a post 
of the highest importance for the 
last year,'' 

The Chief Executive lauded 
General Taylor as "'an officer of 
outstanding quality,'' and added: 

"His remarkable career has 
shown a devotion to democracy, 
commitment to freedom and under- 
standing of the ways of Communist 
terrorism and subversion which in 
my opinion fit him in unusual meas- 
ure for this new and demanding 
assignment," 

Deputy Under Secretary John- 
son, who was requested to proceed 
to his new assignment "'immediate- 
ly," also received high praise, 

'Mr Johnson is an outstanding 
career diplomat,'' the President 
noted, ''the Department's most ex- 
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perienced authority on Southeast 
Asia, with experience both in the 
field and in senior posts in the 
Department of State; he is ideally 
qualified to support General Taylor 
in the management of the American 
team in Viet-Nam. 


"I am deeply pleased that these 
two distinguished Americans have 
agreed, on short notice, to take up 
these new assignments-~-I gottheir 
agreement late yesterday and last 
evening~and I am satisfied that toe 
gether they will give the United 
States the best possible field lead- 
ership in support of our embattled 
friends, the people of South Viete 
Nam," 


General Taylor, 62, a graduate 
of West Point, has had a dis- 
tinguished military career. Hehas 
held many posts, including Super- 
intendent of the U,S, Military 
Academy (1945-49), Chief of Staff 
for the American Forces in Europe 
(1949), Chief of Staff of the U.S, 
Army (1955-59), Military Repre- 
sentative of the late President, 
John F. Kennedy (1961-62), and 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, since 1962. 


Mr. Johnson, 55, joined the De- 
partment in 1935. He has servedas 
U.S... Ambassador to Czechoslo- 
vakia and to Thailand, He was 
named Deputy Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs in April 1961. 


Jones Will Direct 


The Senior Seminar 


The Department of State has 
announced the assignment of Am- 
bassador G,. Lewis Jones to direct 
the Senior Seminar in Foreign 
Policy at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute. 

A Career Minister inthe Foreign 
Service, Ambassador Jones has a 
long and distinguished record. He 
has served as a member of the 
Policy Planning Staff, Ambassador 
to Tunisia, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs and, most recently, 
as Minister at the United States 
Embassy in London. 

Some weeks ago he was desig- 
nated by President Johnson as the 
U.S. Special Representative to the 
Libyan Base Negotiations, with the 
personal rank of Ambassador. 


Greenfield Moving 


To Manning’s Post 


James L. Greenfield will be 
appointed Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs as successor to 
Robert J. Manning who has re- 
signed, the White House announced 
June 22. 

Mr. Manning has served in the 
public affairs post since April 
1962. During that period Mr. 





Mr. Greenfield 


Mr. Manning 


Greenfield--who assumes his new 
post July 31—served as Mr. Man- 
ning's deputy. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson ac- 
cepted Mr. Manning's resignation 
on June 22 with the ''greatest re- 
gret.'' He wrote that Mr. Manning's 
“outstanding service is deeply ap- 
preciated by me and by a host of 
your colleagues" in the Govern- 
ment and in journalism. It is un- 
derstood that Mr. Manning will 
return to active press work, prob- 
ably as editor of amagazine. 

Mr. Greenfield was born in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on July 16, 1924, 
and was graduated in 1948 from 
Harvard University where he 
majored in government. From 1950 
to 1952 he was employed by the 
Voice of America in both New York 
and as its representative inthe Far 
East. 

From 1952 until the end of 1961 
he served with Time-Life in Japan, 
Korea, Southeast Asiaand Western 
Europe. He was Deputy Bureau 
Chief in ‘London and in December 
1960 he was named Chief Diplo- 
matic Correspondent in Washing- 
ton for the magazines. 

He was appointed Special Con- 
sultant to the Secretary of Defense 
before joining the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Greenfield is married tothe 
former Margaret Ann Schwertley 
of Boise, Idaho. 

Mr. Manning, 44, has held many 
newspaper and magazine posts, in- 
cluding head of the United Nations 
Bureau for the United Press, Con- 
tributing Editor and Senior Editor 
for Time magazine, and Chief of 
the London Bureau for Time, Life, 
Fortune and Sports Illustrated. 
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Knox Will Serve In Dahomey Post 


Clinton E, Knox, Counselor of 
Embassy and Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion in the U.S, Embassy in Te- 
gucigalpa, Honduras, has been 
chosen by Presi- 
dent Lyndon B, 
Johnson as_ the 
new Ambassador 
to Dahomey. 

Mr. Knox a 
Foreign Service 
officer, will suce 
ceed Ambassador 
Robinson MclIle 
vaine, now the Coe 
ordinator of the 
National Interde- 
partmental Seminar on the Prob- 
lems of Development and Internal 
Defense. 

After serving in the U.S, Army 
in World War II, Mr. Knox joined 
the Department in 1945, Until 1954 
he worked primarily in the field 
of research on Northern and West- 


Murat W. Williams 
To Leave Service 


President Johnson has accepted 
the resignation of Murat W, 
Williams as the U.S, Ambassador 
to El Salvador, effective August 
‘>. 

Ambassador Williams, 50, who 
has served in El Salvador since 
January 1961, is retiring from the 
Foreign Service. 

A graduate of the University of 
Virginia and a Rhodes Scholar at 
Oxford, he joined the Department 
in 1946. He has served in Wash-~ 
ington, San Salvador, Bucharest, 
Salonika, Bern and Tel Aviv. He 
was Deputy Director of the Execu- 
tive Secretariat in the Department 
in 1956 and later Deputy Director 
of the Office of Greek, Turkish 
and Iranian Affairs. From 1959 to 
1961 he was assigned as Counselor 
of the U,S, Embassy in Tel Aviv. 


Chayes Resigns 





Mr. Knox 


As Legal Adviser 


Abram Chayes, who has served 
as Legal Adviser to the Depart- 
ment since February 1961, has 
resigned to engage in private legal 
practice. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson ac- 
cepted Mr. Chayes' resignation on 
June 9 "with great regret" and ad- 
ded: 

"I understand only too well the 
financial pressures which have 
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ern Europe. He was named Chief 
of the Division of Research for 
Western Europe in 1955, 

In 1957 Mr. Knox was assigned 
to the NATO Defense College in 
Paris and in 1958 he was named 
First Secretary in the U.S, Mis- 
sion to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and European Reg« 
ional Organizations (USRO), 

Mr. Knox was born in New 
Bedford, Mass., on May 5, 1908, 
He received an A,B, degree from 
Williams College in 1930, an M.A, 
from Brown University in 1931, 
and a Ph.D, from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1940. He also attended 
the University of Paris in 1938- 
39. He taught at Morgan State 
College from 1931 to 1935 and 
again from 1939 to 1943. 

He is married to the former 
Clementine Elizabeth Murphy and 
they have two children, Karen 
and William. 


forced you to this decision. Yours 
is one more instance of a major 
loss to the Government resulting 
from the low levels of executive 
pay for work of high responsi- 
bility." 

The President said Mr. Chayes 
had served "with distinction" as 
Legal Adviser to Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, "and thus as adviser 
also to President Kennedy and to 
me, in wide areas of international 
law." 


Joe Scott Named 
DCM at Ottawa 


Joseph W, Scott, for nearly three 
years Deputy Director for Coe 
ordination in the Bureau of In- 
telligence and Research, has been 
named Deputy Chief of Mission of 
our Embassy in Ottawa. He plans 
to leave for his new post this 
month, 

Mr. Scott, a graduate of the 
University of Texas and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, was a Care 
negie fellow at the London School 
of Economics and 
later attended and 
and then taught at 
Columbia Unie 
versity and at 
Brooklyn College. | 

Following a 
period as a ree 
search associate 
for the Foreign 
Policy Associa- 
tion and wartime 
service in the Me. Scott 
navy as a lieutenant Commander, 
he joined the Department in 1946. 





Kidder Chosen 
Envoy to Cambodia 


President Lyndon B, Johnson 
has selected a Senior Foreign 
Service Inspector, Randolph A, 
Kidder, as the new U,S, Ambas- 
sador to the Kindgom of Came- 
bodia. Mr. Kid- 
der will suc- 


ceed Ambassador 
Philip D, Sprouse, 
who will be ree 
assigned. 

Mr. Kidder 
joined the Foreign 
Service in 1938 
and has held many 
key posts during 
his long career. 
He has served as 
First Secretary and Consul at Sai- 
gon, Phnom Penh and Vietiane 
(1953); Counselor of Embassy and 
Deputy Chief of Mission at Saigon 
(1954-55); Special Assistant to the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Ad- 
ministration (1955-58), and Coun- 
selor of Embassy for Political 
Affairs at Paris (1958-62), 

Mr. Kidder was named a Senior 
Foreign Service Inspector in the 
Department in 1962. 

He is married to the former 
Dorothy Douglas Robinson and they 
have two children, Michael R, and 
Charlotte. 





Mr. Kidder 


Inspectors Tapped 
For I8th Ambassador 


President Johnson's re- 
cent selection of Foreign 
Service Inspector Randolph 
A, Kidder as the new U,S, 
Ambassador to the Kingdom 
of Cambodia adds another 
name to the Inspection 
Corps' list of distinguished 
alumni who have been chosen 
as Chiefs of Mission. 

During the past 10 years 
17 other Foreign Service 
Inspectors have been tapped 
for key posts abroad. They 
are Don C, Bliss, John H, 
Burns, Vinton Chapin, Wile 
son C, Flake, Fulton Free- 
man, Bernard Gufler, Ed- 
mund A, Gullion, Brewster 
Morris, James S, Moose, 
Jr., John J, Muccio, Robert 
Newbegin, Lowell C, Pinker- 
ton, Philip D, Sprouse, Henry 
Stebbins, Carl Strom, Ed- 
ward T, Wailes and Charles 
D, Withers, 
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Secretary's Office 


Secretary Rusk addressed the 
commencement exercises at Smith 
College in Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, last month. He also 
visited Williams College at Will- 
iamstown, Massachusetts, where 
he received an honorary LL,D de- 
gree and addressed the commence= 
ment exercises, 

In early June, Under Secretary 
George W, Ball undertook impor- 
tant discussions in Paris, London, 
Geneva, Ankara and Athens. 

While in Paris the Under Sec- 
retary met with French President 
Charles de Gaulle. In London he 
conferred with British Foreign 
Secretary R.A.B. Butler. In Gene- 
va the Under Secretary attended 
the UN Conference on Trade and 
Development. In Ankara he met 
with Turkish Premier Ismet Inonu, 
and in Athens the Under Secretary 
conferred with Greek Premier 
George Papandreou. 

Accompanying the Under Secre- 





tary were James L, Greenfield, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs; George S, Spring- 
steen, Special Assistant to the 
Under Secretary and Miss Jacque- 
lyn Taylor, a secretary in the Of- 
fice of the Under Secretary. 

W. Averell Harriman, Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs, 
addressed the General Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs at Atlantic 
City in June. 

Richard T, Davies reported for 
duty as Deputy Executive Secretary 
of the Executive Secretariat re- 
placing John A, McKesson, who 
has been named Deputy Chief of 
Mission at Dakar, 

John P, White has been named 
a Deputy Assistant Secretary in 
the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Congressional Relae 
tions. Mr. White replaces Chester 
C. Carter, who has been rease- 
signed to the Office of Protocol. 


Eugene L, Krizek has joined the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations as a 
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DEPARTMENT'S JET SET--Upon arrival at Andrews Air Force Base from his recent 
five-day trip to Poris, London, Geneva, Athens, and Ankara, Under Secretary of State 
George W. Ball is shown with, from left, George S. Springsteen, Special Assistant; 
Jacquelyn Taylor, secretary, and James L. Greenfield, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs. The Under Secretary, while in Geneva, was unexpectedly asked by the 


Secretary, 


via a long-distance message, to go on to Athens and Ankara for 


talks regarding the Cyprus crisis. From there he returned non-stop to Washington. 
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Legislative Management Officer. 
Mr. Krizek was formerly a Spe- 
cial Assistant in the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs. 

Mose L, Harvey, a Member of 
the Policy Planning Council, has 
retired from the Foreign Serv- 
ice to accept a position as Di- 
rector of the International Studies 
Center at the University of Miami. 

Edward J, Streator has reported 
for duty as Staff Assistant to the 
Secretary replacing William E, 
Knepper, who has been assigned 
to Stanford University. 

Neil C. McManus has reported 
for duty as a Senior Watch Of- 
ficer inthe Executive Secretariat's 
Operations Center, 


African Affairs 


G. Mennen Williams, Assistant 
Secretary for African Affairs, will 
attend ceremonies celebrating the 
independence of Nyasaland, hence- 
forth to be called Malawi, from 
July 587. Edward W,. Mulcahy, 
Officer-in-Charge, Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland Affairs, will also attend 
the Malawi Independence ceremony 
as Escort Officer to the Presi- 
dent's’ Delegation. Governor Will- 
iams plans to visit the Malagsy 
Republic and Uganda during his 
trip to Africa and will be ace 
companied by Ulric St.C, Haynes 
of the Office of Eastern and South- 
ern African Affairs. 

Ambassador William J, Handley 
arrived from Bamako June 11 for 
consulatation and home leave. 

Ambassador Mercer Cook, 
formerly Ambassador to Niger, 
was in the Department on consul- 
tation prior to departure for his 
new post as Ambassador to Sene- 
gal. 

Ambassador Charles E, Rhetts 
returned from Monrovia in June 
for consultation, 

Ambassador William P, Ma- 
honey, from Accra, was in the 
Department for consultation and 
home leave. 

Robert J, Ryan, nominated as 
Ambassador to Niger, is pres- 
ently in the Department onconsul- 
tation. 

Alfred E. Wellons began aperiod 
of training at FSI, prior to his de- 
parture for Lagos where he willbe 
Counselor of Embassy for Political 
Affairs. 
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Richard Poole, formerly Of- 
ficerein-Charge for Peruvian Afe 
fairs, will depart shortly for 
Ouagadougou where he will serve 
as Deputy Chief of Mission, 

Raymond Perkins, recently re- 
turned from Lome, will leave soon 
for Niamey where he will serve 
as Deputy Chief of Mission, 

Albert V, Nyren, Officerein- 
Charge, Economic Affairs for Li-« 
beria, Ghana, Sierra Leone, Guinea 
and Mali, is on a familiarization 
visit to these countries through 
July. 

David B, Bolen made a familie 
arization tour of Nigeria prior to 
becoming Officer-in-Charge for 
Nigeria. 

Richard St.F, Post, formerly 
OfficereineCharge for Ethiopia, 
will leave in July for his new as- 
signment as Resident Consul, Mba- 
bane, Swaziland, a new post. 

Beauveau B, Nalle, Officer-ine 
Charge, Uganda Affairs, was on 
an orientation trip to Uganda early 
in June. 

Philip R. Cook, Jr., left the 
Office of Eastern and Southern 
African Affairs in June and has 
been assigned to the Bureau of 
European Affairs. Edward W, M, 
Bryant has been designated Of- 
ficere-in Charge, Economic Affairs 
for Eastern Africa. 

Other overseas transfers in- 
clude the following: Willard A, De- 
pree from the Bureau of Intel- 
ligence and Research to Accra 
as 2nd Secretary, Consul; John 
P, Ferriter from FSI to Braze 
zaville as Vice Consul, 3rd Sec- 
retary; Richard A, Gardiner from 
FSI to Addis Ababaas Vice Consul, 
3rd Secretary; Zachary P, Geaneas 
from USUN to Tunis as 2nd Sece 
retary, Consul; Raymond Kalk- 
brenner from Managua to Accra 
as General Services Assistant; 
Charles N, Manning from Cape 
Town to the Industrial College of 
the Armed Services; Stephen H, 
McClintic from the Office of North 
African Affairs to Tunis as lst 
Secretary, Consul; David H, Shinn 
from FSI to Conakry as 3rd Sece 
retary, Vice Consul; Alfred J, 
White from Khartoum to Turin 
as Consul; John M, Yates from 
FSI to Algiers as Vice Consul, 
3rd Secretary; Seymour Chalfin 
from Nairobi to this Bureau as 
International Relations Officer; 
Thomas J, Corcoran from Ouaga-~ 
dougou to the Bureau of Far East- 
ern Affairs as International Re- 
lations Officer; Oliver R.Hall from 
Saigon to Lagos as Procurement 
and Supply Officer; HughK.Camp- 
bell from Asmara to this Bureau 
as International Relations Officer; 
John R. Clingerman from Stanley- 
ville to Boston University as For- 
eign Service Officer; Jonathan Dean 
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ABIDJAN--Ambassador James W. Wine (right) chats with Kovadio M’Bahia Ble, Ivory Coast Mini- 
ster of Armed Forces, Youth and Service Civique, following presentation of the John F. Ken- 
nedy Memorial Library to the Government of the Ivory Coast Republic. The Library, decorated 
and supplied with books and shelves by USIS, is located in the populous T reichville section 
of Abidjan in the Government Cultural Center, a focus of activity where adult education classes, 
plays, and social events keep it filled from early morning to 9 o’clock nearly every night. 
Also at the presentation ceremony were Loua Diomande (left), Minister of Civil Serv- 
ice and Minister Delegate for Information, and Konan Kanga, who is the Mayor of Abidjan. 


from Elisabethville to the National 
War College as Foreign Service 
Officer; Richard J, Gibson from 
Genoa to Douala as Principal Of- 
ficer; George M, Lane from Jidda 
to Casablanca as Vice Consul; 
William W, Regan from Abidjan to 
Panama as Security Engineer; 
Reed P, Robinson from Kabul to 
Addis Ababa as lst Secretary, Con- 
sul; Michael G, Wygant from Sal- 
isbury to Boston University as 
Foreign Service Officer; Josiah W, 
Bennett from Lagos to the Bureau 
of Far Eastern Affairs as Deputy 
Director; Eugene C, Martinson 
from Lagos to the Bureau of In- 
telligence and Research as Intel- 
ligence Research Specialist; Will- 
iam E, Beauchamp from Belgrade 
to Algiers as lst Secretary, Con- 
sul; Wayne T, Bell from Lagos to 
this Bureau; James A, Fall from 
New Delhi to Lagos as Building 
Maintenance Engineer; James A, 
May from Kuwait to Tripoli as 


lst Secretary, Consul; James M, 
E, O'Grady from Luanda to the 
Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs as Consular Affairs Of- 
ficer; Robert M, Schneider from 
Salisbury to Toronto as Consul; 
and Richard O, Sparshott from 
Beirut to Abidjan, as Security Ene 
gineer and Attache. 


European Affairs 


Former Ambassador to Ireland, 
Matthew H, McCloskey, was in the 
Department on consultation follow- 
ing his resignation which was ef- 
fective June 13. 

The following Ambassadors were 
also inthe Department on consulta+ 
tion during June: Admiral George 
W. Anderson, Jr., Portugal; 
Charles E, Bohlen, France; W, 
Walton Butterworth, Canada; 
George C, McGhee, Federal Ree 
public of Germany; and John S, 
Rice, Netherlands. 
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The CanadaeUS Ministerial 
Committee on Joint Defense met 
June 25 in Washington and dis- 
cussed topics related to the dee 
fense of the North American con- 
tinent. The U.S, was represented 
by the Secretaries of State, Treas- 
ury, and Defense, andthe American 
Ambassador to Canada, W, Walton 
Butterworth. Canada was repre- 
sented by Secretary of State for 
External Affairs Paul Martin, Mine 
ister of National Defense Paul 
Hellyer, Minister of Finance 
Walter Gordon, Minister of De- 
fense Production Charles Drury, 
Associate Minister of National De- 
fense Lucien Cardin, and Cana- 
dian Ambassador C, S, A, Ritchie. 

Deane R. Hinton, Director ofthe 
Office of Atlantic Political-Eco- 
nomic Affairs, attended the June 
18-19 Economic Policy Committee 


Toumanoff as Officer-in-Charge of 
Multilateral Political Relations, 
replacing Philip H. Valdes who has 
been assigned to Moscow. 

Victor H. Dikeos, formerly Staff 
Assistant to the Director, Office of 
Personnel, has been assigned tothe 
Office of the Executive Director, 
Bureau of European Affairs, as 
Chief, Staffing and Internal Ad- 
ministration Branch, replacing 
Joseph A, Tambone who has been 
assigned to The Hague as Admin- 
istrative Officer. 


Far Eastern Affairs 


Leonard L. Bacon, Acting Di- 
rector of the Office of East Asian 
Affairs, retired from the Foreign 
Service on June 30, and Robert A. 
Fearey, formerly Acting Deputy 
Director of the Office of East 





BRUSSELS--U.S. Ambassador to Belgium Douglas MacArthur II, flanked by an honor guard of 
Belgian war veterans, pays tribute to Belgian war dead by re-kindling the Eternal Flame at 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. The ceremony, which was held on May 10, marked the 12th 
anniversary of the monument’s dedication and the 24th anniversary of the Second World War. 


Meeting of the OECD in Paris. 

Robert Kranich participated in 
the annual National Military Stra- 
tegy Conference, conducted by the 
Army War College at Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, on June 9-12. 

John Simms attended a military 
symposium at SHAPE Headquar- 
ters, Paris, as an observer during 
the week of June 8-12. 

The following assignments have 
been made to positions in the Of- 
fice of Soviet Union Affairs, Bureau 
of European Affairs: David H. 
Henry as Director replacing John 
C. Guthrie who will attend the 
Senior Seminar at the Foreign 
Service Institute; RobertIl.Owenas 
Deputy Director; Carroll H. Woods 
as Officer-in-Charge of Bilateral 
Political Relations; and Vladimir I. 
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Asian Affairs, 
nated Director. 

Robert L. Kinney, the Bureau's 
Labor Adviser, has been assigned 
as Labor Attache at Lagos, Ni- 
geria. 

John J. O'Neill has assumed 
his duties on the Public Affairs 
Staff, replacing Calvin E.Mehlert, 
who has been assigned to Republic 
of China Affairs. 

Kenneth W. Martindale of the 
Office of Southwest Pacific Affairs 
has been assigned as Chief of the 
Economic Section at Kuala Lumpur. 

Thomas W. Ainsworth has been 
assigned to head the Internal Af- 
fairs Branch of the Political Sec- 
tion at Tokyo, vice David L. Os- 
born. 

Ralph Jans has beentransferred 


has been desig- 





from Bangkok to Udorn as Princi- 
pal Officer of the Consulate which 
was opened in that city in June. 

Philip C. Gill has been assigned 
to the Special Consular Services 
Branch of the Consular Section at 
Manila, vice Richard W. Teare. 

William B. Harbin has been as- 
signed as Political Officer at Hong 
Kong, vice Linwood Starbird. 

R. A. Irvine has been assigned 
as Consular Officer at Melbourne, 
replacing John G, Peters. 

John Negroponte has assumed 
his duties as Political Officer in 
Saigon. 

Spencer Phillips has been as- 
signed to the Visa Unit of the Con- 
sular Section at Manila, vice Wal- 
ter T. Hansen. 

Harris Ball, Administrative Of- 
ficer in Rangoon, is presently on 
home leave via a course at the 
Foreign Service Institute and is 
scheduled to return to Rangoon 
in September. 

Richard A. Dugstad has been 
assigned as Consular Officer at 
Sydney, replacing Alix Sue Bouldin. 

Sheldon Owitz has assumed his 
duties as Medical Technician in 
Rangoon, 

Charles Duffy has beenassigned 
to replace Gordon R. Beyer as 
Consular Officer at Yokohama. 

Robert Drexler has been trans- 
ferred from Kuala Lumpur to the 
Department. 

Borrie Hyman has been as- 
signed to the Economic Section at 
Tokyo as Transportation and Com- 
munications Officer (Regional), 
vice Philip S. Bogart. 

Kenneth Hartung has beentrans- 
ferred from Phnom Penh toGenoa. 

Ernest L. Crosson has been as- 
signed as Passport and Citizen- 
ship Officer at Manila, vice Gordon 
R. Firth. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Thomas 
Mann delivered the commencement 
address at the University of Notre 
Dame on June 7 and received an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree. 
His address was entitled ''The 
Democratic Ideal in our Policy 
Toward Latin America." 

The Assistant Secretary has been 
named U.S. Representative on the 
IA-ECOSOC. 

Anthony M. Solomon, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs, attended a Paris meet- 
ing on Brazilian financial matters. 

Ben S. Stephansky, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Social De- 
velopment, has been appointed Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the U.S.- 
Puerto Rican Commission to ex- 
amine special problems relating 
to the status of Puerto Rico. 

Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker 
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MONTERREY:-Consul General Richard A. Johnson is shown above list. With the Consul 
(standing, second from left) with his guests ot a recent “‘appre- 
ciation’’ party which he hosted for the local employees of the 
Visa Section of the Consulate General. The party was given to show 
the Consul General's appreciation for the cooperation of the em- 
ployees of that section in implementing the Consulate’s crash 
program to eliminate the immigrant visa administrative waiting c. 


addressed the Men's Discussion 
Group of the World Affairs Coun- 
cil of Pittsburgh on June 8. This 
group is composed of about 100 
members selected from executives 
of important companies and from 
prominent professional, academic 
and religious leaders of the com- 
munity. Ambassador Bunker dis- 
cussed the OAS and Panama, Bra- 
zil and other current problems 
before the OAS, 

Ambassador Bunker also ad- 
dressed the 6th Session of the 
Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy 
at the Foreign Service Institute 
on ''Mission Management: The Art 
of Negotiation." 

John M. MclIntyre, formerly 
Chief of Nicaraguan Affairs, and 
currently Staff Assistant to Robert 
B. Anderson, Special Representa- 
tive, has been assigned to Portugal. 
He will be replaced by Stephen 
W,. Bosworth, formerly economic 
officer at Panama. 


Albert N, Williams has replaced 
Charles A, Gendreau as Argentine 
Political Officer. Mr. Williams 
was, until recently, a political of- 
ficer in Buenos Aires. 

Clarence W. Lafe, formerly at 
the Embassy in Buenos Aires, has 
succeeded John L. Ohmans as 
Paraguayan-Uruguayan Political 
Officer. 

Ambassador Charles W. Cole, 
Chile, was here on consultation, 
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as was John A, McVickar, Consul 
at Cochabamba. 

Peter J. DeVos, who has been 
stationed at the Consulate General 
at Recife, has assumed his duties 
as Political Officer in the Office of 
Brazilian Affairs. 

Oliver L. Sause (AID), Director 
of the Office of Central American 
Affairs, attended a Chiefs of Mis- 
sion meeting in Guatemala. 

Kenedon P., Steins, formerly po- 
litical officer at the Embassy at 
Managua, has assumed his duties 
as Chief of Guatemalan Affairs. 

Gerald Lamberty is the new 
Chief of Nicaraguan Affairs, re- 
placing John M. Mcintyre. 

Daniel F. Margolies, Office Di- 
rector; Bruce M. Lancaster, Dep- 
uty Director; and Sam Moskowitz, 
Chief of Venezuelan Affairs, ac- 
companied President Johnson to 
New York for the inauguration of 
the Venezuelan Pavilion at the 
New York World's Fair. 


Maxwell Chaplin has left his job 
as Chief of Colombian Affairs for 
duty in La Paz, Bolivia. He is 
replaced by Peter P. Lord, who 
has been attending Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Richard A, Poole has been suc- 
ceeded as Chief of Peruvian Af- 
fairs by Nicholas V. McCausland, 
formerly Chief of Bolivian Po- 
litical Affairs. 

An article on Miss Muna Lee 


General are, seated, from left, Imelda 


Gutiérrez, Silvia Rodriguez, Ma. de los Angeles Serna, Elia Canté, 
Deyanira Trevifio, Gloria Trevitio, Ana L. Carpinteyro, Ma. de Lour- 
des de la Garza, Carman Vazquez, Lucinda Rubio, Irma Rodriguez, 
Edna Laura Nerio, and, standing, from left, Consul Regulo Rivera, 
Visa Section Correspondence Officer; Mrs. Johnson, Consul John 
Thornburg, Chief of the Visa Section, and Laura Gonzélez. 


was recently included in remarks 
for the Congressional Record by 
Representative Carl Albert 
of Oklahoma. It describes her 
interesting life and her many 
talents as poetess, author, trans- 
lator, feminist, anthropologist, 
cultural affairs officer, and official 
representative of the United States 
abroad. 

Daniel Garcia is leaving for the 
Air War College in Alabama. He 
is being replaced by Sherwin P. 
Helms (USIA). 

Muriel E. Lewis, formerly sec- 
retary to the Executive Director, 
has assumed duties as secretary 
to Charlotte Hubbard, new Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Public Af- 
fairs. 

Sandy M. Pringle is replacing 
Ellwood M. Rabenold, Jr., as Dep- 
uty Director of the Office. Mr. 
Rabenold will be Counselor of Po- 
litical Affairs at the Embassy at 
Buenos Aires. 

John L. Topping delivered a 
speech, ''A Case Study on Cuba," 
to the Strategic Intelligence Semi- 
nar in Panama sponsored by 
USCINSCO. 

George H. Thigpen attended the 
7th Inter-American Conference on 
Social Security in Asuncion, Para- 
guay, as adviser to the delegation. 
Problems discussed were the role 
of social security in the Alliance 
for Progress, guidelines for future 
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developments in social security 
administration in Latin America, 
and extension of social security 
to rural populations in Latin 
America. 

Mr. Thigpen attended the meet- 
ing of the Directing Council of the 
Inter-American Institute of Geog- 
raphy and History. Among other 
things discussed were revising 
some long-term projects in cartog- 
raphy, geography, geophysics and 
history. 

Lawrence B.Elsbernd, economic 
officer at Rio de Janeiro, attended 
the UNCTAD conference inGeneva 
as a delegate and has now entered 
on duty as Chief of the Regional 
Integration and Trade Division of 
the Office of Regional Economic 
Policy. 

Martin M. Tank is the new Dep- 
uty Director of that office. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


The following Chiefs of Mission 
were in the Department on con- 
sultation during the past month: 
Chester Bowles, Ambassador to 
India; Walter P.McConaughy, Am- 
bassador to Pakistan; Ridgway 
Knight, Ambassador to the Syrian 
Arab Republic; Raymond A, Hare, 
Ambassador to Turkey; Walworth 
Barbour, Ambassador to Israel; 
Henry Labouisse, Ambassador to 
Greece; John S. Badeau, Ambas- 
sador to the UAR. 

William L, Simmons, formerly 
stationed at Dacca, has reported 
for duty; he will replace Charles 
Naas as Pakistan Desk Officer. 
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1945--Nineteen years ago the Office of Near Eastern 
African Affairs, now the Bureau of Neor Eastern and South 
in the Stote-War-Navy J. 
staff shown below were (first 
row, from left) Gordon P. Merriam, George V. Allen, Foy D. Kohler, 
Helen Hurst Steede, Dorothy Chaddock, Mary Birch, Nancy Chase, 
Loy W. Henderson, Dorothy White, Anne Bilinsky; (second row) Ger- 


Gordon King, Cyprus Desk Of- 
ficer, recently visited Greece and 
Turkey in the company of Senator 
Fulbright. 


Heywood Stackhouse, Office of 
International Conferences, Arab- 
Israel Affairs, recently visited 
the UAR, Lebanon, Jordan and 
Israel. 


Among officers on consultation 
in the Bureau were: William Lake- 
land, formerly Chief of the Political 
Section, Baghdad, who is assigned 
to the National War College; Rob- 
ert Houghton, formerly Chief of 
the Political Section, Amman, who 
is assigned to the Department; 
Colbert Held, Deputy Principal 
Officer, returning to Dhahran; Lee 
Metcalf, College Professor, FSI, 
who has been assigned to Lahore 
as Consul General, replacing David 
Bane; Adrian T. Middleton, re- 
cently assigned as Deputy Chief of 
Mission at Beirut replacing Evan 
Wilson who is being assigned to 
Jerusalem; Earl Michalka, Ad- 
ministrative Counselor, returning 
to Karachi; Hugh Burrows, Ad- 
ministrative Officer, returning to 
Dacca; Miss Sophia Gabrielidou, 
Citizenship Assistant at Thessa- 
loniki, who recently toured the 
United States from coast to coast 
and included the Department as a 
stopover; Waldemar A. Olson, 
Budget and Fiscal Officer, return- 
ing to Beirut; Arthur Allen, De- 
partment, who has been assigned 
as Principal Officer, Dhahran; 
Webster L. Mattingly, assigned to 
Beirut as Regional Communica- 
tions Specialist; Timothy Childs, 
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Damascus, assigned to the Execu- 
tive Secretariat. 


Administration 


A number of offices inthe Bureau 
were involved during June in prepa- 
rations for the July 1 ceremony 
commemorating the 40th anniver- 
sary of the Rogers Act and dedi- 
cation of the South Court. Ambase- 
sador Bernard Gufler, with tem- 
porary headquarters in the Office 
of Operations, was in charge of 
Departmentewide coordination. 

Assistant Secretary Dwight J, 
Porter, James R, Johnstone, Depu- 
ty Assistant Secretary for Fore 
eign Buildings, and Deputy As- 
sistant Secretaries Lee Walsh and 
Verne B. Lewis accompanied a 
group of Senators to Mexico City 
for the dedication of the newchan- 
cery building, June 20, This was 
the second such trip in a month 
for Mr. Johnstone, who attended 
the May 23 dedication ceremony 
at Dublin. 

The Senate budget hearings for 
F Y-1965, which were interrupted 
June 1 because of intensified Sen- 
ate sessions in connection with 
the Civil Rights Bill, were schee 
duled to be resumed the week of 
June 22, 

Oral examinations began in June 
for FSO-8 candidates who passed 
the March 7, 1964, written exami- 
nation, They will be held in Washe 
ington during the remainder of the 
summer and will continue in Wash- 
ington and in the field during Sep- 
tember and October. Under the 
terms of a joint examining agree- 


trude Wallace, Clare H. Timberlake, Lucille Snyder, Anne Bryan 
Wilkins, James J. Durnan, Clyde Dunn, Thelma Evans, Patsy Cook, 

Lampton Berry, Nancy Hole, Ray L. Thurston, Marcelle Quirin 
Smith, G. Lewis Jones, Harvey Hall, Harlan B. Clark, Flora Leach, 
Genevieve Scott Bell; (third row) William O. Boxter, Joseph Palmer, 
Il, Harry H. Schwartz, Henry S. Villard, Richard H. Sanger, Edwin 
L. Smith, J. Russell Andrus, Evan M. Wilson, and Andrew G. Lynch. 
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POLICY PLANNING--Shown above is a recent photograph of the Policy John W. Ford, Executive Secretary; Edward R. Fried, Jerome F. 


Planning Council. Members, from left, are Joseph A. 
S. Wyle, W. Howard Wriggins, William R. Polk, Ernest K. Lindley, 
Harvey, James E. Goodby, Wreatham 
E. Gathright, Walt W. Rostow, Counselor and Chairman; Henry D. 
Owen, Deputy Counselor and Vice Chairman; USA Col. DeWitt C. 
Armstrong, Ill, USN Capt. Richard G. Colbert, William R. Duggan, 


Robert H. Johnson, Mose L 


ment between State and USIA, a 
net total of 38 additional candi- 
dacies from the March examinae 
tion have been transferred at the 
candidates' requests from USIA 
to the Department. 


The Office of Communications 
completed arrangements to return 
the Latin American’ Regional 
Courier Office to its base at Pana- 
ma. Operational control of LARCO 
courier routes changed from Mie 
ami to Panama effective June 17. 


The Emergency and Evacuation 
Staff (WLG), under the direction of 
James P. McDonnell, has been 
transferred from the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs to 
the Bureau of Administration. 


Thomas P, Carroll, Chief of 
the College Relations Staff (PER), 
spent the first two weeks of June 
visiting colleges and universities 
in Texas, Arizona, New Mexico 
and California. His mission was 
partially to stimulate more in- 
terest in Foreign Service careers 
among prospective candidates with 
Latin American family back- 
grounds as well as persons pre- 
pared for specialized careers in 
economics, administration and 
commerce. 


Under an agreement with the 
Department, the Civil Service 
Commission has withdrawn 15 
supergrades (GS-16 and above) 
currently occupied by Foreign 
Service personnel, The Depart- 
ment's supergrade total is now 76. 


The 53 summer interns who are 
rive in the Department July 1 
will include the 19 Foreign Affairs 
Scholars under the Ford Founda- 
tion/Howard University Program, 
The interns will -be placed in 
temporary GS-4 and 5 positions 
as in previous years. 


ager, Frederic 


Economic Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Jerome Jacobson was guest speak- 
er and participant in a panel dis- 
cussion on cocoa at the annual 
convention of the National Con- 
fectioners' Association meeting on 
June 9 in New York City. 

Joseph A, Greenwald partici- 
pated in a study group of an Atlan- 
tic Policy Studies program held in 
New York City recently. The study 
group, sponsored by the Council 
on Foreign Relations to study trade 
arrangements among the industrial 
countries, plans another meeting 
later in the year. 

Charles P, Nolan was the State 
Department representative at an 
OECD ad hoc meeting on mari- 
time freight rates in Paris. He 
was also the U.S, representative 
at a meeting of the OECD Mari- 
time Transport Committee. 

Before leaving for Paris, Mr. 
Nolan chaired the first week of a 
meeting in Washington of OAS Exe 
perts on Facilitation of Interna- 
tional Waterborne Transportation. 

Julius L, Katz participated in 
the OECD Consultations on Anti- 
dumping held in Paris in June. 

Richard T, Black recently re- 
turned from Geneva where he was 
Vice Chairman of the United States 
Delegation to the Third Plenary 
Assembly of the International Tele- 
graph and Telephone Consultative 
Committee (CCITT), 

The Fuels and Energy Division 
held a twoeand-oneehalf day semi- 
nar in June on Oil Industry Operae 
tions and Foreign Policy Prob- 
lems. The purpose of the seminar 
was to brief officers going to the 
field and also bureau personnel 
who may be concerned with oil 
industry problems during their 
assignments. 


Fried, Leon Fuller, and Stephen M. Block, junior staff assistant. 
Dr. Harvey has since left the Council to assume duties as Director 
of the Center for Advanced International Studies and Professor of 
History at the University of Miami, with the rank of Dean. Col. Arm- 
strong leaves shortly to attend the Notional War College, and Mr. 
Ford will assume his duties as Consul General in Barcelona. 


Andrew F, Ensor met with Cana- 
dian Energy Board officials in 
Ottawa to discuss Canadian exe 
ports of oil to the United States 
during the ensuing six months. 

Paul E. Callanan attended the 
Executive Board meeting of the 
International Coffee Organization 
in London, June 8-12. He also 
attended the International Sugar 
Council in London from June 15-18. 

Harold A, Levin went to London, 
Stockholm, and Brussels last month 
with Assistant Attorney General 
William H, Orrick and other Jus- 
tice Department officials to dis- 
cuss antitrust problems with fore 
eign officials. 

George R, Jacobs, having com- 
pleted the Senior Seminar in For- 
eign Affairs, has joined the Office 
of International Resources, 

On June 10 William A, Root 
entered on duty in the Mutual De- 
fense Control Staff as Officer in 
Charge of Commodity Control Af- 
fairs. Mr. Root has just com- 
pleted a year of study at the In- 
dustrial College of the Armed 
Forces, 

Michael J, Dux is departing 
July 18 for Embassy Bonn to as- 
sume his new responsibilities as 
Economic Officer. 

Recently detailed to the Office 
of the Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations was Helen L, 
Brewster. Miss Brewster will as- 
sist in preparations for the forth- 
coming Kennedy Round tariff ne- 
gotiations. 

N, Shaw Smith and William V, P, 
Newlin, formerly with Embassies 
Beirut and Paris, recently joined 
the staff of the Trade Agreements 
Division. 


Foreign Service Institute 


Dean Howard E. Sollenberger, 
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who gave the commencement ad- 
dress at the Institute of Foreign 
Languages at Yale University on 
May 28, has been invited by 
Georgetown University to be a 
member of the Advisory Council 
for their Institute of Languages and 
Linguistics. 

Associate Dean Kenneth P.Lan- 
don delivered the commencement 
address at Druid Hills High School, 
Atlanta, Georgia, on June 8 on the 
subject ''Democracy and the World 
Conflict." 

Major General J. J. Hester, As- 
sistant Vice Chief of Staff, USAF, 
spoke at the June 19 graduation of 
military language students. Cer- 
tificates of completion were 
awarded to 67 military personnel 
and 16 wives of military personnel. 
Military graduates include 2 
French, 9 Portuguese and 56 Span- 
ish. 

Dr. Earl Stevick, Coordinator of 
the FSI African Language Pro- 
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gram, has been invited to serve on 
the Subcommittee on African Edu- 
cation of the Educational Services 
Inc., a non-profit organization 
sponsored largely by the Ford 
Foundation and concerned with the 
improvement of education, partic- 
ularly in Africa. As a member of 
the subcommittee, Dr. Stevick left 
on June 21 for a 10-day visit to 
Nigeria, where he studied the com- 
parative value of English andlocal 
languages as a medium ofinstruc- 
tion, particularly at the elementary 
school level. 

On May 15 Roy M. Melbourne 
participated in the discussions of 
the yearly meeting of Associates 
of the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute of the University of Penn- 
sylvania in Philadelphia. 

On June 17 John H. Moore gave 
a lecture before the Twenty-Sixth 
Session of the Business Council 
for International Understanding on 
the subject of ''U.S. Embassies: 


BANGKOK--Secretary of State Dean Rusk is shown with Ambassador Graham Martin (right) as 
they leave the Embassy (on May 30) en route to discussions with Prime Minister Thanom 
Kittikachorn, Foreign Minister Thanat Khoman and other Royal Thai Government officials. Ambas- 
sador Martin later accompanied the Secretary to Honolulu for high level discussions on the situation 
in Southeast Asia. Accompanying the Secretary, at left, is security officer Gus P. Peleuses. 
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Functions and Services." 

On June 9 Miss Mary Vance 
Trent spoke at a luncheon meeting 
of the wives of executives of the 
National Conference of Direct Sell- 
ing Companies which met at the 
Willard Hotel. The subject was 
"Representing the United States 
Abroad," 


Intelligence and Research 


Robert C. Good, Director, C. 
Thomas Thorne and Clifford R. 
Nelson of the Office of Research 
and Analysis for Africa participa- 
ted in a seminar on "Problems 
in Southern Africa,'' sponsored by 
the Brookings Institution at Airlie 
House from June 22 to June 26. 

Willard A. Depree, Acting Chief 
of the Western Africa Division, has 
been assigned to Accra as Chief 
of the Political Section. 

Clifford Nelson spoke on "Al- 
geria, 1959-62" at Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina. 

William H. Lewis, Chief of the 
Northern and Eastern Africa Di- 
vision, is Director of an Inter- 
national Congress on French- 
speaking Africa which will be held 
at Georgetown University, August 
17-21. "Political and Social 
Change: Dimensions and Issues" 
is the theme of the Congress. 

Allen S. Whiting, Director ofthe 
Office for Research and Analysis 
for Far East, spoke on the im- 
pact of the Sino-Soviet rift on the 
United States and the rest of the 
non-communist world at the 
Twenty-Sixth Annual Conference 
of the Committees on Foreign Re- 
lations of the Council on Foreign 
Relations in New York City on 
June 5. From June 11 to June 13 
he participated in the Summer 
Study Program at Monterrey, Cali- 
fornia, of the U.S. Naval Ordnance 
Test Station. 

Morris Crawford, Chief, Bloc 
International Economic Activities 
Division, Office of Research and 
Analysis for Soviet Bloc, has re- 
turned from Geneva where he was 
a member of the U.S. delegation 
to the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development. 

Anton DePorte, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for Western 
Europe, is visiting France, Al- 
geria, and parts of former French 
West Africa in connection with 
studies under way inhis office. 

Eric Willenz, new Chairman of 
the INR Committee on World Com- 
munism, talked on "Communist 
Theory and Practice" at the In- 
stitute of Business Executives at 
American University. 

Jean H. Marburg of the Office of 
Researchin Economics and Science 
was a delegate of the Washington 
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DUMBARTON OAKS--Pictured above is the U.S. Delegation to the Dum- 
barton Oaks Conversations of August, 1944. Among the 18 represen- 
tatives heading the group were (first row, from left) Admiral Arthur 
Hepburn, Isaiah Bowman, Breckinridge Long, Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., Henry P. Fletcher, Green Hackworth, Lt. Gen. Stanley 
Embrick; (second row) Rear Admiral Harold Train, Vice Admiral 
Russell Willson, Stanley Hornbeck, Benjamin Cohen, James 
Clement Dunn, Joseph C. Grew, Leo Pasvolsky, Edwin C. Wilson, 
Maj. Gen. George Strong, Maj. Gen. Muir Fairchild. The staff was 
composed largely of members of the Department’s Office of Special 
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Political Affairs, now the Bureau of International Organization Af- 
fairs. Among those pictured, the following are still in th . 
partment ote United Nations: Jay Wesley Adams, Jr., now in Book: 
dad; Ralph Bunche, Under Secretary, UN; Mrs. Catherine Carey, 
Passport Office; Miss Katharine Cobates, Office of the Legal Ad- 
viser; Mrs. Marcia Maylott Fleming, Office of the Legal Adviser; 
Mrs. Virginia F. Hartley, Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs; Walter M. Kotschnig, Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs; Mrs. Alice McDiarmid, Office of the Legal Adviser, and 
Miss Marian Weimer, of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 


Area Chapter to the National As- 
sembly of United World Federalists 
in Washington June 11-14, 

Mrs. Louise M. Hines, who has 
been with the Office of the Deputy 
Director for Coordination, Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research, for 
the past three years, retired in 
June. Mrs. Hines was withthe gov- 
ernment for 23 years, 20 of which 
were in the Department of State. 
On June 12 in a ceremony, Mr. 
Scott, on behalf of the Secretary, 
awarded Mrs. Hines a certificate 
citing her for "loyal and meri- 
torious service.'' Mrs. Hines has 
been replaced by Virgus (''Tom- 
my'') Thompson, who was formerly 
in the Communications Center. 

Regina A. Halibozek, who has 
been with the Office of the Deputy 
Director for Coordination for two 
and a half years, has joined the 
Foreign Service and has been as- 
signed to Paris. 

Linda A. Frees, Secretary- 
Stenographer, entered on duty in 
the External Research Office of 
the Bureau on June 8, Miss Frees 
previously worked in the Bureau 
of Administration on a partetime 
basis, 

Misses Isabel Ann Haggard and 
Sharon Ann Ripperger, summer 
employees, entered on duty in the 
External Research Office on June 


15. 
Edgar "Norm" Powers and part- 


ner, Gaston Ayoroa, Bolivian Rep- 
resentative to the Inter-American 
Defense Board, wonthe Diplomatic 
Tennis Tournament on June 7 by 
defeating Ray Millette of .USIA 
and Gordon Miller, of the Aus- 
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tralian Embassy. U. Alexis John- 
son, Deputy Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs, presented tro- 
phies to the winners. 

With half of the season com- 
pleted, the Bureau's Softball Team 
holds down first place in the De- 
partment's Softball League, with 
a record of 5 wins and | defeat. 

An article by Daniel Fendrick, 
of the External Research Staff, on 
the techniques and symbolism of 
the wood engravings of Alberico 
Morena, will appear in the Sum- 
mer 1964 issue of Artists Proof, 
the print collectors’ quarterly. 

Milton Crane of the Office of 
Research and Analysis for West- 
ern Europe appeared on a tele- 
vision program on WRC-TV, 
"Washington as a Center of Re- 
search in the Humanities,'' taped 
June 2 for presentation June 4, 
and thereafter. 


International Organization Affairs 


At the presentation ceremony of 
the Length of Service Awards on 
June 11, Ambassador Adlai Steven- 
son said to the 39 USUN staff 
members” receiving awards, 
",..it's a great pleasure to meet 
with you in harmony and to look 
back with pride upon long records 
of accomplishment of so many 
members of the United States Mis- 
sion, It's a discouraging business 
working for peace, as we all do, 
for while we move toward it, we 
never seem to get there. And the 
fact that so many of youhavecom- 
pleted ten years, andtwenty years, 
and even thirty years on the job is 


a great testimony to your 
optimism-for no one works withe 
out the hope of accomplishment. 
I would call you all giants, how- 
ever, in terms of your capacity 
for hard work. We have all en- 
dured the ninety-hour week around 
here, and few of us find the 'new 
leisure'' which confronts our so- 
ciety a really pressing personal 
problem....so let me reassure 
you that you have done the State 
Department great service, and we 
know it well.'' There were two 
30-year awards going to Ambas- 
sador Charles W, Yost and George 
P, Casazza, respectively; twenty- 
three 20-year awards and fourteen 
10-year awards. Immediately fol- 
lowing the Awards Ceremony, the 
annual Administrative reception 
was held. Guests included UN Sec- 
retariat members and colleagues 
in the administrative sections of 
other UN missions, 

Walter M, Kotschnig, Deputy 
United States Representative on 
the UN Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, served as U.S, Representative 
at the 12th Session of the Gov- 
erning Council of the United Na- 
tions Special Fund. The Alternate 
Representative was Clarence I, 
Blau, of the U.S, Mission to the 
UN, The semi-annual meeting was 
held in The Hague June 15-22. 

On the U.S, Delegation to the 
meetings of the Program Come- 
mittee on June 15 and Executive 
Board on June 23 of the United 
Nations Children's Fund were: Dr. 
P, Frederick DelliQuadri, Dean, 
New York School of Social Work, 
Representative; Dr.Katherine 
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Bain, Children's Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Alternate Representative; 
Miss Blanche Bernstein, Office of 
International Economic and Social 
Affairs (OES), Frank Brecher and 
Seymour M, Finger, USUN, Ade 
visers, 

Miss Marjorie S, Belcher, Agen- 
cy for International Development, 
has been assigned to USUN as Ad- 
viser, Economic and Social Affairs. 
Formerly, Miss Belcher was AID 
Liaison Officer and Attache at the 
American Embassy in London. 
She succeeds Herman Kleine (AID) 
who has been assigned to the AID 
office in Washington. 

William V. Denning, formerly 
Chief of the Documents Service 
Staff, Office of International Con- 
ferences (OIC), transferred last 
month to the Office of International 
Administration (OIA). 

Helen E, Kavan, who served as 
Secretary of the United States Dele- 
gation to the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) in Geneva from March 
27 = June 15, has returned to duty 
in the Office of International Cone 
ferences (OIC). 

John L, Hagan of this Bureau 
departed for Geneva to serve as 
Secretary of the United States 
Delegation to the 48th Session of 
the ILO Conference June 17-July 9. 
Juanita L, Trautman, also of the 
Bureau, will serve as a member 
of the staff. 

Sue Wells Pearce retired from 
government service, leaving the 
Bureau on June llth. She 1s now 
associated with Verne M. Haskell, 
doing patent research and ab- 
stracting. 


The Office of International Ecoe 
nomic and Social Affairs (OES) 
exported considerable expertise 
in the last few weeks. James 
Simsarian and Peter Roberts went 
to Brussels for the Third Con- 
sultative Meeting on Antarctica 
June 2-13; Ed Persons went to 
Geneva June 3 and will be there 
until July 9 for the 159th Session 
of the International Labor Organi- 
zation Governing Body and the 
48th International Labor Confer- 
ence; Miss Kathleen Bell attended 
the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee meeting in Vienna from 
June 22 to July 3 and will go to 
Geneva for the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council ses- 
sion from July 13 to August 15; 
and James Gorman was in Copen- 
hagén for meetings of the Gov- 
erning Council of the United Nae 
tions Special Fund, June 15-19, 


Miss Elizabeth Brown, Deputy 
Director of the Office of UN Po- 
litical Affairs, is in Vienna as 
functionary attaché on the U.S, 
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Delegation to the 15th Congress 
of the Universal Postal Union. 


International Scientific Affairs 


Dr. Donald L. Fuller has been 
appointed Scientific Attaché at New 
Delhi. Dr. Fuller was formerly 
Vice President of the Research 
Division for the W. R.Grace Com- 
pany. He will be reporting to his 
post in late July. 

The National Science Founda- 
tion office in Rio will be closed 
as of July. The Office ofthe Scien- 
tific Attaché at Rio will assume 
responsibility for representing in- 
terests of the NSF. 

Col. W. R. Sturges, Jr., Air 
Force Officer on detail under the 
State-Defense Exchange Program, 
will complete his assignment with 
this office in July. He will be 
reassigned to Andrews Air Force 
Base as Deputy Director, Recon- 
naissance Systems Planning. 

Dr. George Kovach is presently 
accompanying Dr. I. I. Rabi to 
the NATO Science Committee 
Meeting in Paris. Upon conclusion 
of the meeting, Dr. Kovach will 
accompany Dr. Bader and Dr. 
Williams, Scientific Attaches in 
Bonn, to the Lindau Conference 
for Nobel Laureates. 

The annual meeting of the U.S.- 


Japan Committee on Scientific Co- 
operation was held in Washington 
June 23-26. Members of the U.S. 
Delegation were: Dr. Harry C. 
Kelly, Chairman of the Delegation, 
Dean of the Faculty, North Caro- 
lina State College; Dr. Henry S. 
Bennett, Dean of the Division of 
Biological Sciences, University of 
Chicago; Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, 
President, Rockefeller Institute; 
Dr. Caryl P. Haskins, President, 
Carnegie Institution; Dr. Robert 
F. Loeb, Professor Emeritus, 
Columbia University; Gerard Piel, 
President and Publisher, Scien- 
tific American, Inc; Dr. Edward 
M. Purcell, Gerhard Gade Univer- 
sity Professor, Harvard Univer- 
sity; and Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner, 
Dean of Science, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


Public Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Raye 
mond E, Lisle delivered the key- 
note speech and spoke before four 
seminars at the Conference on 
World Affairs held at Kearney, 
Nebraska. The following day he 
gave five speeches before various 
groups atthe University of Nebras- 
ka and the Kiwanis Club of Lincoln, 
Nebraska. He also addressed the 
annual state convention of the West 





of the Dead Sea Hotel, which is approximately 1200 feet below sea level. The Dead Sea party 
was inspired by an article appecring in an American square dance magazine about a California 
square dance club, which claimed to be the “lowest club’’ of its type in America after per- 
forming in Death Valley. The Jordan club, whose membership is divided about equally among 
Jordanians, Americans and British, decided it would go the Californians one better by be- 
coming “‘the lowest square dance club in the world.” In the left foreground Gene Thompson, 
an agricultural engineer with USAID and President of the club, swings his partner ‘round. 
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MEXICO, D.F.--Ambassador Fulton Freeman (right) presents a $200 cash award to local em- 
ployee Liborio Santos in recognition of sustained superior work performance in the Protection office. 


Virginia Lions Clubs at Charlese- 
ton, West Virginia, and partici- 
pated, on behalf of the Depart- 
ment, in joint information talks 
with the representatives of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. In 
early June he attended the Global 
Strategy Seminar at the Naval War 
College, Newport, Rhode Island, 
in his capacity as a Captain in the 
U.S. Naval Reserve. 

On June 19, Richard I, Phillips, 
Director of the Office of News, 
addressed the 26th Annual Editors 
Conference of the California News- 
paper Publishers Association at 
Stanford University on the subject 
of "Press Freedom and Press 
Responsibility in the Field of Fore 
eign Affairs." 

Frank Sieverts, Special As- 
sistant, spoke tothe Foreign Policy 
Association of Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, on May 27. The subject of 


his talk was ''Where We Are and 
Where We're Going.'' He was also 


interviewed on the WHP-TV tele- 
vision program "Topic A," 


James Hurd has been desig- 
nated as the coordinator with the 
Department of Commerce on all 
matters dealing with domestic in- 
ternational expositions. Mr. Hurd 
has also been designated as the 
Department's liaison with the Ree 
publican and Democratic Platform 
Committees. 


Miss Ella Harllee received the 
"Golden Mike" award from 
McCall's Magazine. Miss Harllee 
conceived the idea for the telee 
vision series ''Focus on World 
Affairs'' which was produced in 
cooperation with the Office of Media 
Services, The programs consisted 
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of halfehour discussions between 
an authority on international af- 
fairs and a group of university 
students, 


Security and Consular Affairs 


Abba P, Schwartz, the Bureau's 
Administrator, visited Hong Kong 
recently to review, with officials 
of the Consulate General, the refu- 
gee situation in Hong Kong. He was 
accompanied by Richard Frank, 
Assistant Legal Adviser for the 
Bureau. 

John A, Mang has joined the 
Consular Improvement and Mane- 
agement Staff of the Executive Of- 
fice. Joseph E, Olenik has also 
joined the Staff. 

Mrs. D, Kathleen Menke, Ad- 
ministrative Officer, has accepted 
an appointment as Associate Peace 
Corps Representative (Manage- 
ment) for Guatemala. 

Mrs, Roberta E, Vick, formerly 
with the Office of Finance, has 
been assigned to the Office of the 
Administrator, replacing Miss 
Genevieve West, now assigned to 
the Bureau of African Affairs, Mrs. 
Vick was previously assigned to 
the Bureau's stafffrom 1955-1960. 

Walter S, Burke has departed 
from the Visa Office enroute to 
his new post as Consular Officer 
in Tehran. 

Miss Peggy Antonidas has been 
assigned to the Visa Office. 
Charles T, Owen has reported to 
the Visa Office for training as part 
of the Junior Officer Training 
Program, 

Walter B, Gates of the Office of 
Special Consular Services recently 





attended the Naval Control and 
Protection of Shipping Indoctrina-~ 
tion Course in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. 

Giacomo Cacciatore of the Pass- 
port Office recently made a tripto 
the Far Eastto survey the passport 
and citizenship operations. 

Eugene T, Sheehan, newly ap- 
pointed Foreign Service Staff em- 
ployee, has been assigned to the 
Passport Office; Miss Sara Jane 
O'Boyle has transferred from Vet- 
erans Administration to the Passe 
port Office; Miss Suzanne M, Ertel 
has left the Passport Office for 
duty in the Bureau of Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs; Homer 
R, Mobley, formerly of the Office 
of Finance, has joined the staff 
of the Passport Office. 

Charley L, Rice from Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, has joined the 
staff of the Office of Special Con- 
sular Services, 

High Quality step-increases in 
salary have been awarded to the 
following employees of the Pass- 
port Office: David M. Brown, Gia- 
como Cacciatore, Pauline R, 
Griggs, Edith I, Hawkins, Carolyn 
L, Lancaster, Sarah E, Onley and 
William N, Poindexter, Jr. 


Post Changes 


The Legation at Bucharest, Ru- 
mania, was elevated to an Embassy 
on June l. 

An American Consulate has been 
opened at Udorn, Thailand, with 
Ralph T. Jans as Principal Officer. 
It will be a special purpose post 
which will be primarily concerned 
with political and economic re- 
porting. No direct communications 
traffic is planned between Udorn 
and the Department, nor will the 
post be on the Department's mail- 
ing lists. For administrative pur- 
poses, the Consulate will operate 
as a branch of the Embassy in 
Bangkok rather than as a separate 
Consulate. 


...''I think this persecution of an 
individual is a thing of the past we 
have gotten over, thank God, and let 
us not go over any of the past. The 
people who are working for the 
State Department are just as damn 
good Americans as youare....And 
I have a very high regard for the 
group in this room,'' 


W. Averell 'larriman, 
Under Secretary fo: Political Affairs, 
At a meeting of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, 
April, 1963. 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE WOMEN 


On Saturday, December 15, 1928, 
28 women, wives of Consular of- 
ficers stationed in or visiting 
Washington, held a luncheon. The 
pleasant interchange of news and 
ideas that day encouraged these 
women to plan regular luncheons 
where Foreign Service wives could 
meet and trade suggestions and ex- 
periences. The moving spirit of 
these early get-togethers was Mrs. 
Wilbur J, Carr, wife of the then 
Assistant Secretary of State. Mrs. 
Carr firmly believed that some- 
thing should be done to bring toe 
gether women of the Service. This 
idea met with enthusiastic approval 
and the luncheon meetings con- 
tinued to grow and thrive through 
the 1930's. 

By the 1940's, the original small 
group had grown to almost 100 
women and the monthly luncheons 
had overflowed private homes into 
the spacious dining rooms of Wash- 
ington's hotels and clubs, Various 
women took turns at organizing the 
meetings and personally called the 
membership, This was the fore- 
runner of what now has become a 
large and impressive organization 
-—The Foreign Service Women's 
Association. 

During the next 20 years, the 
group continued to grow in attend- 
ance and scope, keeping pace with 
an enlarged Service. In January 
1960 the Policy Committee of For- 
eign Service Wives polled all of the 
women on its mailing list (over 
1,000) to determine their thoughts 
on the question of organizing. The 
response indicated decided ap- 
proval. A committee immediately 
set to work, and tentative aims, 
purposes and procedures for or- 
ganization were drawn. Three 
months later, on March 3, the 
Association was "born,.'' A few 
days later applications for mem- 
bership and a statement of aims 
and purposes were mailed to For- 
eign Service women in Washing- 
ton and around the world. 


The aims and purposes are listed 
as follows: 


1, Further a feeling of unity 
and purpose among Foreign 
Service women everywhere 
and to exchange ideas bee 
tween this Association and 
Foreign Service women's 
groups in the field. 

2. Assist, as much as pose 
sible, new members of the 
Foreign Service, as well as 





those recently returned from 

foreign assignments. 

3. Initiate worthwhile proje 
ects of value to the Foreign 
Service community, and to 
arrange stimulating and ate 
tractive programs for lunch- 
eons and other meetings. 

4. Assist, whenever ree 
quested, the American Fore 
eign Service Association in 
any of its endeavors. 

The present membership in 
AAFSW is 800. During the past 
year membership has been ex- 
tended to include the wives ofper- 
sonnel in USIA and AID. 

The activities of the Association 
and the monthly luncheons have 
greatly expanded in size and scope 
since the 'getetogethers" of the 
late 1920's and '30's with proe 
grams of a farereaching nature 
in the Foreign Service, and Mrs. 


Carr's idea that the women of the 
Foreign Service should be brought 
together has indeed been realized 
with dynamic and fruitful results. 


* eK OK * 

Mrs. William O, Hall has been 
elected Vice President of the 
AAFSW by the overwhelming vote 
of the Washington membership. 
Mrs. Hall's election completes the 
slate of officers composed of Mrs. 
Thomas Dillon, President; Mrs. 
John Muccio, Secretary; Mrs. Sea- 
born Foster, Treasurer; Mrs. 
Henry Boudreau, Recording Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Douglas Coster and 
Mrs. Paul Wheeler, Members-at~ 
Large; Mrs. S, Paul Miller, Chair- 
man, Washington Assignment; 
Mrs. Thomas Enders, Program; 
Mrs. Robert Rossow, Education; 
Mrs. William Sanders, Member- 
ship; Mrs. David Newsom, Speak- 
ers Bureau, and Mrs. L, Wade 
Lathram, Wives Training. 


* eK KK 


In appreciation of her outstand- 
ing term as President, Mrs. Jacob 
D, Beam has been unanimously 
voted a Life Membershipin AAFSW 
by the members of the Board. 





THE WOMEN WHO PIONEERED 
IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Miss Lucile Atcherson, the first 
American woman to become a For- 
eign Service officer, was appointed 
Secretary of Embassy or Legation 
after passing an examination in 
1922. She served in Bern, Switzer- 
land, as Third Secretary of Le- 
gation. Miss Atcherson resigned 
to be married in 1927--and in that 
same year Miss Frances Willis 
received her appointment as a 
Foreign Service officer. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was the 
first President to nominate a 
woman to a high diplomatic post. 
In his first administration, he ap- 
pointed as Minister to Denmark, 
Ruth Bryan Owen, daughter of the 
late William Jennings Bryan. Andin 
1937, he appointed Florence Jaff- 
ray Harriman Minister to Norway. 

In 1949, President Harry S. Tru- 
man appointed two women: Perle 
Mesta as Minister to Luxembourg 
and Eugenie Anderson as Ambas- 
sador to Denmark--the first 
woman ambassador. 

On March 2, 1953, President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower appointed 
Clare Boothe Luce Ambassador to 
Italy, and on June 20 of the same 
year, he raised Miss Willis from 
the rank of Counselor of Embassy 
at Helsinki to that of Ambassador 
to Switzerland. With this appoint- 


ment, she became the first woman 
career officer to hold a post as 
ambassador. 

On March 15, 1961, President 
Kennedy appointed Miss Willis 
Ambassador to Ceylon, andin 1962 
named Eugenie Anderson as Minis- 
ter to Bulgaria, her second as- 
signment as Chief of Mission. 

President Johnson, who is 
genuinely concerned with equal op- 
portunities for women in Govern- 
ment careers, has appointed two 
women Ambassadors--Katharine 
E. White to Denmark and Mar- 
garet Joy Tibbetts, FSO-1, to an 
assignment not yet disclosed. 

The 1964 Selection Boards pro- 
moted three women to the top rank 
of FSO-1, an unprecedented event. 
Today in ‘the Foreign Service 
women number 282 Foreign Serv- 
ice officers, 56 Foreign Service 
Reserve officers, and 2,220 For- 
eign Service Staff officers and 
personnel. 


From 1925 until entry of the U.S. 
into World War Il, sessions of the 
Foreign Service School were held 
whenever sufficiently large groups 
of new officers were available. 
During the war, recruitment of of- 
ficers for the career Service was 
temporarily halted. 
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mittee on State Department Or- 
ganization and Foreign Operations. 
Other congressional committees 
have a similar subcommittee. 

One byproduct of congressional 
travel is a greater familiarity with 
the functions of the Foreign Service 
and the problems often confronted 
by individual officers. Members of 
my committee who had traveled 
abroad were distressed by the lack 
of educational facilities for For- 
eign Service children. From both 
parties there was an insistence 
that Congress enact legislation 
that would provide educational al- 
lowances. Present officers are the 
beneficiaries of this congressional 
interest. 

The career concept initiated by 
the Rogers Act is an accepted fact 
in congressional thinking. Almost 
all of us on the Hill would sub- 
scribe to the observation of former 
Ambassador John W. Davis that 
"every man in the foreign service 
ought to be like Napoleon's foot 
soldiers, marching with a mar- 
shal's baton in his knapsack." The 
provisions of the 1946 act to per- 
mit lateral entry and to create a 
Foreign Service Reserve category 
were intended to complement the 
career idea-~-not to undermine it. 
I must admit that there are some 
who are increasingly disturbed 
about the use of these latter pro- 
visions to circumvent or dilute the 
career service. 

Finally there is the problem of 
the management of our overseas 
personnel, After the Rogers Act 
was passed, the Foreign Service 
had fewer than 650 officers. Today 
Foreign Service personnelis more 
than fourteen times that number 
plus several thousand supporting 
personnel from other Government 
agencies whose programs often 
have a more immediate impact on 
our foreign relations than dothose 
of the Department of State. It is 
of little importance to argue 
whether Congress or the Executive 
is responsible for this fragmenta- 
tion. Many of us had high hopes 
that the spade work of the Herter 
Committee would be followed by 
constructive proposals to bring 
some order out of the present con- 
fusion. Congress has yet to receive 
any overall plan for the organiza- 
tion and operation of our many 
foreign programs. The time is 


approaching when Congress should 
do what it did in 1924 and again 
in 1946—rewrite the law to re- 
flect the changed conditions under 
which our overseas operations are 
conducted. 
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Unique in the history of the 
United States Foreign Serv- 
ice, with its embassies located 
in virtually all the foreign capi- 
tals of the world, was the date 
of May 15, 1961, the opening of 
an American embassy building 
in the United States. 

It's name? The United States 
Mission to the United Nations— 
Embassy Extraordinary to the 
World, 

The U.S, Mission was actually 
formed in April 1946 through 
an Executive Order by Presi- 
dent Truman. However, prior 
to the dedication of this new 
building: the U.S. Mission was 
housed in two different com- 
mercial buildings in New York 
City. 

The new modern structure, 
erected at a cost of nearly four 
million dollars, symbolizes 
United States confidence in the 
durability of the United Nations 
and the need for adequate United 
States representation in that 
organization, 

The scope of activities of the 
U.S. Mission is vast and at 
times infinitely more complex 
than that of the U.S. Embassy 
abroad, The U.S, Mission, in 
fact, represents the President 
and the Secretary of State in 
its relationships with 111 other 
governments on matters before 
the United Nations, which prac 
tically encompasses every ine 
ternational problem arising in 
the world today. 

In addition to providing of- 
fice space for the U.S, Repre- 
sentative and his staff, the Mis~ 
sion also is a convenient place 
for social occasions, where as 
much business is transacted as 
























McClellan Appointed 


Under Secretary George W. Ball 
last month announced the appoint- 
ment of Harold Chadwick Mc- 
Clellan to serve as a member of 
the Advisory Committee on Inter- 
national Business Problems. 

The Advisory Committee, 
chaired by Clarence B. Randall, 
counsels with the Secretary of 
State and the Administrator of 
A.I.D. on the handling of specific 
business problems abroad. 

Mr. McClellan has had consi- 
derable experience in government 
service and from 1955-1957 served 
as Assistant Secretary of Com- 








American Embassy in the ULS. 


in the formal meetings across 
the street at UN Headquarters. 

The convenient location of 
the Mission to U,N, Head- 
quarters has acted as a magnet 
attracting hundreds of visitors 
at U.N, to drop in and see the 
"U.S, Office to the U.N.,"' and 
also stimulated a deluge of 
requests for briefings at the 
U.S, Mission on international 
affairs. 









Fee, 


United States Mission Building 


To Randall Committee 


merce for International Affairs. 
Subsequently, Mr. McClellan was 
appointed by President Eisenhower 
as General Manager of the 1959 
American National Exhibition in 
Moscow. 

Among his current positions, 
Mr. McClellan serves as Chairman 
of the Board, Old Colony Paint and 
Chemical Company; Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees, Occidental 
College; Director of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
and Honorary Vice President and 
Member of the Board, National 
Association of Manufacturers. 
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Charles C. Stelle, 53, 


ls Dead; 


He Helped Negotiate Test Ban Pact 


Ambassador Charles C. Stelle, 
who played a key role in negotia- 
tions dealing with the Nuclear 
Test Ban andthe Washington-Mos- 
cow Communicae 
tions Link, died 
on June 11 in 
Georgetown Hose 
pital. He was 53, 

He signed both 
agreements for 
the United States 


last year. 
Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk 
and William C, 
Foster, Director See 
of the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, eulogized 


Ambassador Stelle's "outstanding 
service'' in varied and difficult 
assignments. 

Mr. Foster, head of the U.S. 
delegation at the 18-Nation Disar- 
mament Conference in Geneva, 
noted that Ambassador Stelle had 
worked almost exclusively since 
October 1958 in promoting arms 
control and disarmament as Depu- 
ty and Acting U.S. Representative 
to the Nuclear Weapons Test Ban 
Conference and later, the 18- 
Nation Disarmament Conference. 

Ambassador Stelle also had 
served as Deputy U.S. Represen- 
tative to the Ten-Nation Disarma- 
ment Conference in 1960. During 
the same year he served as Acting 
U.S. Representative to the Nuclear 
Test-Ban Conference. 


In the discussions on disarma- 
ment at the United Nations General 
Assembly last fall, Ambassador 
Stelle helped frame the resolu- 
tion which banned the orbiting of 
weapons of mass destruction and 
which was adopted unanimously by 
the General Assembly. 


On December 1, following ad- 
journment of the General Assem- 
bly, he went on a special NASA- 
sponsored assignment with the 
Space Sciences Laboratories at the 
University of California. 


Ambassador Stelle was born in 
Peking, China, on October 25, 
1910, and attended Phillips Acade- 
my, Amherst College, the College 
of Chinese Studies in Peking, the 
University of Chicago, (where he 
received his A.B. and Ph.D. de- 
grees), and Harvard University. He 
was a Rockefeller Foundation Fel- 
low at Harvard from 1938 to 1940 
and later became Executive Secre- 
tary of the Harvard-Yenching In- 
stitute in China. 

He joined the Department in 1946 
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and held many high posts, includ- 
ing Deputy Director of the Office 
of Intelligence Research, 1951; 
member of the Department's Poli- 
cy Planning Staff, 1951-56; Depu- 
ty Assistant Secretary of State for 
Policy Planning, 1956-57; and 
Counselor of the U.S. Embassy in 
Tehran, 1957-60. 

He is survived by his widow, 
Jane Kellogg Stelle, and a son, 
Kellogg Sheffield Stelle. 


George W. Wellde 


George W. Wellde, public infor- 
mation officer for the Voice of 
America section of the USIA, died 
June 22 at the age of 49. 

Director of the U.S. Press Cen- 
ter in Berlin from 1946 to 1951, 
Mr. Wellde left there to become 
chief information officer for the 
U.S. Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion at Frankfurt. He was appointed 
an operations officer in the State 
Department in 1953. Later, he 
served as the USIA's information 
officer in Frankfurt from 1954 to 
1957. Late in 1957, he became in- 
formation officer and attache for 
the USIA in Amman, Jordan, until 
1962, when he came to Washington 
to serve in the USIA's Office of 
Public Information. 

Mr. Wellde is survived by his 
wife, Kathryn, and their five chil- 
dren: Philip, 9 months; Jennifer, 
3; Kristen, 8; Michael, 10, and 
George, Jr., 11. Also surviving are 
his father, Brewer G. Wellde of 
Dagus Mines, Pennsylvania, two 
brothers and four sisters. 


Student Leaders 


Visit U.S. Consulate 
MATAMOROS 


The good neighbor policy, onthe 
high school level, received a boost 
as United States Consul Joseph 
Cicala played host recently to a 
dozen high school students from 
Brownsville, Tex., and Matamoros. 

Consul Cicala said this was the 
first tour of its kind. It will bee 
come a regular feature if there is 
sufficient interest. He initiated the 
tour, he said, because of inquiries 
from schools and students. 

The students were specially 
selected at the schools. Most of 
them were holders of class offi- 
ces or members of student govern- 
ing bodies. 


John Goodyear Dies 
On Leave from Tokyo 


John Goodyear, 51, Counselor of 
Political Affairs at Tokyo since 
February 1962, died on June 23 in 
New Haven, Conn., while on home 
leave. 

Mr. Goodyear, a Foreign Service 
officer who joined the Department 
in 1938, held many posts during 
his career. He served in Washing- 
ton, Vancouver, Guatemala, Panae 
ma, Dakar, Tangier, Zurich, 
Singapore, Ankara, and Lisbon be- 
fore his assignment to Tokyo. 

Born in New York on November 
28, 1912, Mr. Goodyear received 
a Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Yale University in 1935, He also 
attended the University of Gottin- 
gen, Germany; Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Foreign Service, 
and Columbia University. He was 
detailed to the National War Cole 
lege in 1952, 

In 1953 he was Special Assiste 
ant to the Deputy Under Secretary 
of State. 

Mr. Goodyear is survived byhis 
wife, Julia, and by three sons, John, 
Jr., Richard and Sam. 


Lucia Lhamon, Mother 


Die in Airplane Crash 


Miss Lucia D, Lhamon, a For- 
eign Service Staff Secretary in the 
U.S. Embassy at Taipei, Taiwan, 
and her mother, Mrs. Mary T. 
Lhamon, were among the 57 per- 
sons who were killed in a plane 
crash in the Formosa Straits on 
June 20. 

Miss Lhamon, 41, was assigned 
to Taipei in May 1963, a month 
after joining the Department. 

Born in Los Angeles on June 6, 
1923, she was educated at the Uni- 
versity of California andColumbia 
University. She studied history and 
was fluent in Japanese, Chinese 
and French. 

She is survived by twobrothers, 
Dr. William Lhamon of New York 
and George Lhamon of Seattle. 


The Foreign Service School, es- 
tablished in accord with the in- 
structions of the Rogers Act, 
graduated its first class of 17 of- 
ficers (including one woman) on 
September 1, 1925. 





From 1931 to 1940 chief-of-mis- 
sion posts were shared about equal- 
ly between career and non-career 
men. 
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Prize Winners--Better late than 
never! The winners of the prize 
contest held in conjunction with 
the annual Recreation Association 
membership drive for 1964 were: 
First, a trip to Mexico, Helen 
Bero (USIA); second, a camera 
or Savings Bond, Joyce McClovey 
(State), and third, an attache case 
or Savings Bond, Fred Bollman 
(AID), 

August World's Fair Weekend— 
Space on the August 14-16 RA trip 
to the New York World's Fair is 
rapidly vanishing. If you intend to 
visit the Fair this year on one of 
the Association's low cost all-ine 
clusive package weekend tours, 
this will be your last scheduled 
chance, 


Swimming Pool--As in previous 
years, the RA has arranged for 
employees of State, USIA, AID and 
the Peace Corps tousethe Francis 
Swimming Pool at 25th and N 
Streets, N.W., on Wednesday 
evenings between 6:30 and 8:30, 
All employees are welcome. Ade 
mission will be 60¢ with a small 
additional charge for towels and 
checking. The pool will be open 
until Labor Day and is sponsored 
by the Town and Country Club of 
All Souls Unitarian Church, For 
further information contact Vir- 
ginia Cassel (TA 9=5758) or 
Majorie Wheatley of AID, 


Women's Tennis--Dust off that 
old tennis racket and join the 
women's tennis group for FUN, 
MEETING PEOPLE and EXER- 
CISE, Players of allcategories are 
welcome, The only prerequisite is 
RA Membership. No dues or other 
costs except court fees when you 
play. Call Patricia Ehnes(182- 
8469) for further information. 


Ten Pin Bowling--It may seem 
early but the 196481965 Mixed 
Ten Pin League is already setting 
its plans for the coming year. The 
League "rolls" at 7 p.m,, Tues- 
days, at the Town Center Alleys, 
4th and M Streets, S.W, All men 
and women interested in partici- 
pating should sign up now at the 
RA Office. 

Golf--The following important 
golfing dates were recently re- 
leased by the Association: July 17+ 
Hershey, Pa., tournament; August 
8-South Wales, Warrenton, Va., 
tournament andthe September 9-10 
annual World-Wide Tournament, 

Annual Picnice-August 23 has 
been set as the date for the an- 
nual AlleEmployee Picnic and Oute 
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ing to be held at Ft. Washington 
Park from noon until dusk, Tickets 
will be available on or about August 
l at the RA Office. 

Professional Footballe-Tickets 
for the annual Almas Temple 
Shrine Charity Football Exhibi- 
tion Game at D.C, Stadium are on 
sale at the RA Office. This year's 
game will feature the Washington 
Redskins and the Baltimore Colts, 
From reports, this will be a sell- 
out, so obtain your ducats early. 


Employee Parking--It has been 
announced by James Reilly (VO), 
Association President, that ad- 
ditional vehicular parking space 
has been obtained at 27th and E 
Streets, N.W. For additional in- 
formation please consult the RA 
Office. 

Insurances-Did you know that 
the enrollment period for the RA- 
sponsored Group Life and Group 
Income Protection Insurance Plans 
is still open? Both plans are under- 
written by Mutual of Omaha and 
are available only toRA members. 
The Life plan supplements existing 
insurance and in the event of pre- 
mature death might help to pay 
the mortgage or enable the chil- 
dren to complete their education. 
The Income Protection plan offers 
from $100.00 to $400.00 monthly 
disability benefits paid in addi- 
tion to ''sick leave'"' or retirement 
benefits. Consult your RA Office 
immediately if interested or call 
the local Agent of Mutual of Omaha 
in Washington, D.C, 


“ 


LIMA--Sidney W. Schmukler was recently sworn in as Deputy Director of the U.S. Mission in 
Peru in a ceremony which took place in the office of Ambassador John Wesley Jones. In addi- 
tion to his new responsibilities, Mr. Schmukler serves as Chief of the Economic Section of 
the Embassy. Shown above, after the oath-of-office ceremony, are, from left, Ambassador Jones, 
Robert E. Culbertson, Director of the USAID Mission; Mrs. Schmuckler, and Mr. Schmuckler. 





Sky Line Tour--Continuing its 
series of nearby trips, the second 


annual weekend tour of the Sky 
Line Drive, Charlottesville, Rich- 
mond and Williamsburg will de- 
part August 26, Early reserva- 
tions are suggested for this oute 
standing event. 

Miss America Pageante-Again 
this year the Association will spon- 
sor a trip to Atlantic City, N. J,, 
during the annual Miss America 
Contest. This low cost alleexpense 
tour will depart Washington Sep- 
tember 11. Plan ahead! 


Suggestions--Various members 
of the RA Board of Directors and 
the Officers report having received 
many suggestions or complaints 
via telephone regarding the As- 
sociation and its activities. While 
ideas, recommendations and com- 
ments from members are a great 
asset in arranging future activi- 
ties and projects, it is respect- 
fully requested that all suggestions 
or complaints be reduced to write 
ing (formal or informal) and for- 
warded to 1964 RA President 
James Reilly, c/o the RA Office, 
Room 2936, State. Thank you. 

Employment--During the next 
several months openings forclerks 
will become available in the RA 
Office. Do you know of a youth 
desiring fulletime employment or 
of a retiree desiring to supple- 
ment his income? If so, kindly 
contact George Vanderwende, RA 
Executive Secretary. 


Lynn N. Peterson, Jr. 
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